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THE MISSION-HOUSE AT ONGOLE. 


WHEN we consider that seven years ago last September there were but two native 
Christians in the city of Ongole, India, and that to-day the church there numbers 
2,357 members, we are persuaded that all the friends of Christ and Christian missions - 
will be glad of a sight of the mission-premises which have been the local centre of 
such a work, 

This property was originally purchased by Dr. Jewett, in 1861, of an English officer. 
The station was not occupied, however, until 1866. In September of that year, Mr. 
Clough went up from Nellore, remodelled the house, and began mission-work in the 
city and vicinity. For two or three years the house, as seen in the frontispiece, was 
used as private dwelling, schoolhouse, and chapel. In 1868 a commodious chapel 
was built near the mission-house. 

The house, as shown in the picture, is 62 feet long by 25 feet wide, with a veranda 
8 feet wide running all round it. It is built. of stone masonry, with tile roof. The 
white stripe, as seen on the roof, is the mortar in which the tiles are laid. 

The room finished under the veranda, at the left, is Mrs. Clough’s schoolroom. 
The trees shown are called margazia-trees, and were set out by Mr. Clough. 

The house is about thirty rods from the thickly-inhabited part of the city, and 
occupies a beautiful site. During Mr. Clough’s absence in this country, the premises 
have been occupied by Mr. McLaurin, who has been in charge of the station. 

When Mr. Clough went to Ongole, there were but four native Christians in the 
whole region, — the two above referred to in the city, and two others, who lived about 
forty miles away. Now what hath God wrought! One of the largest Baptist churches 
in the world is that in Ongole ; only the Tabernacle in London (Mr. Spurgeon’s), and 
the old First African in Richmond, Va., registering a larger number of names. The 
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2 past year and a half, under Brother McLaurin, the blessing has not ceased: over 
seven hundred having been added by baptism. The history of modern missions has 
rarely: recorded such a work. In our own fields, only the ingathering among ‘he 
Karens, under Boardman and Abbott, shows so marked features of the power of the 
gospel over whole peoples. 


SMALL versus GREAT PEOPLES. 


IMPORTANT questions of policy are likely to lead to differences of opinion and 
earnest expressions from those who have a deep and perhaps a personal interest in the 
subject of debate. Thus, in missions, the missionary to Burmah feels that his field 
has a prior claim upon American Baptists ; and he urges that claim strongly. The 
missionary to the Teloogoos naturally feels that the set time to favor his people has 
come, and he cannot help crying loudly for immediate help. The missionary to 
China, looking at the comparative extent and population of that empire, feels and 
writes, sometimes, as if China had claims far superior to those of any other field. All 

- these claimants are partly wrong, perhaps, as things are ; but all are right, or would be 
right, if the American churches and ministers would only make adequate response to 
the positive command of Christ and the urgent calls of his providence. These dif- 
ferences of opinion are extending to the friends of missions at home. Not a few 
thoughtful men have formed and expressed the opinion that it is unwise to divert mis- 
sionaries to the smaller tribes, until the great heathen peoples have been well supplied, 
if not converted. Let us endeavor, then, to ascertain the fundamental principles 
which should guide us in framing a judgment in this matter. 

The general rule for the distribution of evangelistic forces is, undoubtedly, the rule 
of eguality. This rule is clearly intimated by Scripture, and indorsed by reason. If 
all parts of China were fully open, the principle of equality would oblige the Chris- 
tian world to distribute a hundred men in the various provinces of that land to one 
for British Burmah. In its application, however, we suppose that this rule is to be 
modified by several considerations : — 

1. The direct object of Christ’s ministers in the world is not preaching “for a 
witness,” but the ingathering of the elect of God; not the salvation of men in 
masses, but the conversion, and confirmation in the faith, of individuals. 

2. As the farmer can do much, working with Nature, and almost nothing working 
against her, so we can accomplish much if we work with God, on ground which he 
has prepared, at the seed-time of his appointment: otherwise we labor to little pur- 
pose. The breaking-down among the nations of moral as well as political barriers 
should be heeded as a sign by God’s people. 

3. As the means available for the foreign work are exceedingly inadequate, it is the 
dictate of wise stewardship to till first the fields which “pay” best. The general 
experience of the missionary world has been, that labors expended on the lower 
castes and the wilder tribes are followed by far larger returns than labor for the 
richer, the more cultivated and powerful nations. Thus Jesus brought the gospel to 
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the oor. Paul announced the same principle when he said, “Not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called.” He seemed to have an 
eye to results, when, after a brief effort, he turned from his brethren, who had judged 
themselves unworthy of eternal life, to the Gentiles, who had never heard the gospel. 

4. Notwithstanding the fascination of great nuinbers, it is a fact, we believe, that 
the most poweriul minds, even, can influence only a limited number of men by per- 
sonal contact. Given a community of ten thousand heathen, and the strongest of men, 
probably, would find his hands and heart full. Multiply the number by ten, or ten 
times ten, and it is doubtful whether he could reach the greater number so as really 
to influence them with his own voice, or the weight of his personal character, without 
the extraordinary co-operation of the Divine Spirit. If, however, as among the 
Karens, the missionary has a numerous, devoted, and well-trained native agency, his 
influence over others may be multiplied many times. 

5. As several coals must be placed together, else, by separation and isolation, they 
will fail of igniting the fire ; so in missions, the agency at any given point must be 
sufficiently strong and fixed to make an impression. 

If the principles laid down are correct, which has the prior claim, — a great people like 
the Chinese, who are, after all, a conglomeration of peoples, speaking a great variety 
of languages, like the people of India ; or a small people like the Karens? The writer 
himself has often felt, while gazing at the swarming masses of men in China, as if he 
were standing in the very seat of Satan’s power. He has said to himself, “ Whenever 
this stronghold shall be carried for Christ, the very keystone of the kingdom of dark- 
ness will have fallen, and the whole structure will follow, tumbling into ruin.” We do 
well, then, to drill away, and keep drilling, until the glorious end is accomplished. 

To carry out the figure, however, may we not accomplish the same end more easily 
and quickly, and more in accordance with the above principles, by what is known as a 
“seam-blast”? We see intermingled with these harder, idolatrous races in China, 
Siam, Burmah, and India, a family of non-idolatrous, aboriginal tribes, like the 
Miautzu of China; the Karens, Laos, and Kakhyens of Siam and Burmah ; the Kols, 
Shanars, and Garos of India. Wherever these tribes have been reached by the 
missionary, they seem prepared of God to receive the gospel. 

Says Rev. Mr. Sherring in an able report read before the great missionary confer- 
ence at Allahabad, Jan. 1, 1873, “Of the entire number of converts added to the 
Protestant churches in India during the decade from 1861 to 1871, three-fourths at 
least, or considerably more than sixty thousand persons, are from low-caste and 
aboriginal tribes, which everywhere, for the most part, show themselves much more 
susceptible to Christian influence, and much more free from prejudice, than pure 
Hindoos.” We add that not one-fourth as much labor or money was expended, prob- 
ably, in gaining the larger results, as was spent to gain the smaller. A stronger state- 
ment might be made of the results of Christian effort in China and America itself. 

Now, what course are the friends and directors of missions to take? If the Spirit of 
God opens the hearts of the Kols and the Karens to receive the gospel, as he does 
not, apparently, open the hearts of the Siamese and Chinese, shall we pass them by 
because they are comparatively poor and ignorant, and few in numbers? If there is 
ground to believe that the same effort expended on a small-and scattered tribe will 
save ten times as many souls, shall we not, with our limited means, give that tribe the 
preference, praying meanwhile that God would pour out his Spirit in like manner or 
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the wiser and gteater nation? There is, indeed, the question of ultimate results, 
The conversion of an insignificant tribe may have but little bearing on the final con. 
quest of the world to Christ ; and then, again, it may have a very important bearing, 
At any rate, Paul said that “God hath chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty ;” and it is always safe to follow where his Spirit 
leads. For aught we know, the Karen and Miautzu tribes may be the seam in the 
mighty granite cliff, through which God chooses to overthrow defiant crags, and’ save 
millions of the sons of Burmah and China. 

' Far be it from the writer to say a word to hinder or discourage his brethren who are 
laboring with so much Christ-like faith and patience for the Chinese. While they hope, 
who of us should faint? He would not, if he could, divert a single man from their help, 
He has only sought to discover the general principles which should guide us in this 
most important work. His own conviction is, that among every people, however hard- 
ened and indifferent, some missionaries should be maintained, as a corps of observa- 
tion mainly, doing what they can, while watching closely for a change in the temper 
of the people, and for signs of the Spirit’s working. But wherever God is evidently 
working with power, as among the Teloogoos and Garos at present, and wherever 
there is a people like the Karens, prepared for the service and praise of the Lord, there 
he believes the work ought to be pressed with all possible energy and zeal. 


NARAIDU, A TRUE STORY OF THE TELOOGOOS. 


BY MRS. ADA. C. CHAPLIN. 


CHRISTIAN Nersu stood in the little chapel 
at Nellore, among the Teloogoos, watching a 
weaver just then passing by with his web of 
cloth. Time had been when Nersu was hope- 
ful and enthusiastic. When he first really 
believed the word the missionaries had brought 
him, when he first felt quite sure God had 
sent a message to men, the joy of it was too 
great to be kept to himself. His path lay 
clear before him then. When fe was con- 
vinced, he had given up all: others would do 
the same, of course, and he could convince 
them. So Christian Nersu became a preacher, 
and went forth, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with the missionary, telling the old, old story. 

“Tam a Brahmin, and cannot work,” said 
one. “If I should become a Christian, I 
should starve.” 

“J should lose my cattle if I became a 
Christian.” “Yours are good words. When 
the great-caste people believe, I will.” “Ido 
believe in my heart. If I believe publicly, my 
friends will beat me,” said others. 


Things seemed strangely tangled. It was 
hard to answer objections like these. 

“ What of that?” he would say. “If they 
kill the body, fear not, mind it not; but rather 
fear Him, who, after he hath killed, hath power 
to destroy soul and body in hell.” 

And they looked at their bodies, and 
thought differently. They could not see their 
souls. 

Years passed on. Nersu’s wife believed, 
but dared not own it in baptism. At long 
intervals, one and another had joined the 
church. Still it numbered only twelve: few 
of these were Teloogoos; and, of all the pass- 
ing strangers he had stopped to tell his mes- 
sage, not one had believed. And over in 
America, the Board was contriving apologies 
to present to the churches for not killing the 
Teloogoo mission outright. 

So do not blame Christian Nersu, that, when 
he saw Naraidu the weaver passing the chapel- 
door, he did not step forward to meet him as 
promptiy as he would once have done. But 
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he stepped forward, and hailed him; and Na- 
raidu listened. 

“ Come home with me, and hear more,” said 
Nersu. 

He came. Day after day, from that time, 
Nersu watched for Naraidu. Carefully as a 
mother would tend her babe, he nursed the 
tiny spark of interest he had awakened, till at 
last Naraidu said, “It zs true; and I will move 
with my family to Nellore, and learn Chris- 
tianity.” 

But his family would not come. The pros- 
pect of learning a religion which would cost 
them their reputation, and perhaps their lives, 
was not an inducement likely to lead them to 
break up their quiet country-home for one in 
town. Naraidu’s own interest was so great, 
that he had hardly thought of that. 

Now, ashamed and disheartened, as he 
came to market with his web, he tried to steal 
by the chapel unnoticed. But at every step 
Nersu’s voice sounded in bisears. ‘ You are 
falsifying your word, like other Hindoos,” it 
seemed to say. No, he could not goon. A 
moment’s pause, and Nersu saw him. 

For five years Nersu never lost sight of 
Naraidu ; and at the end of that time he heard 
from his lips the words he had worked and 
waited so long for, — “I, too, believe in Jesus.” 

He was ready at once to apply for baptism ; 
but the little church feared to receive him. 
Ignorant, and living thirteen miles from any 
Christians, what chance was there he would 
hold out if baptized? His application was 
rejected. 

A year passed by. Often he might be seen 
going back and forth with his slate in his 
hand, and on it the eighty-one letters of the 
Teloogoo alphabet, through which he was 
patiently groping his way toward ability to 
read the Bible. That year satisfied the church. 
At its close he was received for baptism. 

“Let it be in my own village,” he said. 
“Perhaps some of my neighbors will see and 
believe.” 

They saw, but were far enough from believ- 
ing. “The gods will visit his fields in anger,” 
they said. 

Another year passed, and Naraidu was still 
the only Christian in the neighborhood of 
Alloor. His children he sent to the school 
at Nellore. On Sundays he went there to 
worship, and brought back what he could 
remémber of the sermon to his wife: so by 
fragments she gained some knowledge of 
the gospel. 
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“TI have done offering to idols,” she said at 
last, ‘and have put my trust in Christ.” Still 
she dared not hope that she was a Chris- 
tian. 

And then Christian Nersu was gathered 
home, leaving to Naraidu and the little church 
the testimony, “The same truths I have 
preached to others are now my joy and my 
support ;” and to his wife and children the 
word, “ Vever leave the Teloogoo mission.” 

In 1858, — while in America thousands of 
pastors were gathering in the fruits of the 
great blessing that followed the great finan- 
cial crisis ; while at Delhi, and many another 
mission-station in India, “the seed of the 
church,” scattered with such bitter weeping 
in the furrows of the terribie ploughshare of 
war, was springing up, blossoming, and bear- 
ing fruit all at once, — Nellore knew its first 
revival. 

First of all Elizabeth, Christian Nersu’s 
wife, and another woman, applied for admis- 
sion to the church. 

“This is all deception,” said a Mohamme- 
dan, witnessing the baptism. 

“1 felt the power of the Holy Spirit coming 
down upon us,” said a sister in the church. 

“JT trembled exceedingly,” said another, 
not a Christian. 

Probably those three utterances expressed 
the real feelings of nearly every one in the 
crowd of bystanders. 

Soon six others were baptized, among them 
Naraidu’s daughter, then at the boarding- 
school. 

“My heart overflows with joy,” said the 
woman who “trembled exceedingly” at wit- 
nessing the first baptism, herself now one of 
the number. 

“They will soon come in crowds,” said 
Polyappa, father of one of the converts; and 
ere long he helped fulfil the prophecy by com- 
ing himself. 

And then there came to the lonely Christian 
household at Anareddypalem a morning, 
golden forever after in memory, when the 
Christian daughter came home bringing with 
her a part of the Bible, which she could read. 
God’s word had a new charm spoken through 
such a messenger. 

“Yes,” said the mother, “it is true; and 
besides Christ there is no Saviour.” Then 
timidly she told her daughter of the little 
hope, that for years she had repressed rather 
than cherished, but that still struggled for 
life. “But it cannot be that I am a Chris- 
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tian,” she said ; “for I am often troubled and 
confused by Satan when I try to pray.” 

“ But Satan troubles and confuses the Chris- 
tians at Nellore,” said the daughter. 

A new light dawned. She saw herself one 
of a brotherhood of imperfect ones struggling 
for the light. Together they talked and 
prayed; and, not long after, the mother might 
have been seen walking the thirteen miles to 
Nellore (a two-days’ journey; for her health 
was delicate), an applicant for baptism. 

“Have you been a sinner?” was asked 
her. 

“My sins are numberless.” 

“ How do you know you are a Christian ?” 

“Old things are going, new things com- 
ing.” 

The church felt no. such doubts as had 
troubled her. She was welcomed at once as 
a sister. 

Thirteen in all were baptized, — nearly all of 
them from families connected with the school. 
It does not seem like a great work to us now, 
as we look back upon it ; but it did to the mis- 
sionaries then, and I think they judged 
rightly. 

Again the years passed on. Cholera came, 
and took more than one of the converts of 
the revival. 

“T am going to my Father,” said the woman 
who “trembled exceedingly ” when she stood 
for the first time by the waters of baptism, 
now fearlessly entering the river of death; 
and, turning to her husband, she asked the 
question no heathen can answer, “ Where are 
you going?” 
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“Weep not for me,” said another of the 
converts, a pupil in the school: “I now enter 
heaven with great joy. Does not our Father 
want many to serve him above? I see the 
hosts of God. Don’t you see them? Oh, 
glorious city! Thanks be to God, who giveth 
us the victory!” 

Not thus, surrounded by Christian friends, 
but alone, from out a darkness that might be 
felt, Naraidu’s wife went forth to meet the 
Bridegroom ; but her joyful testimony in the 
hour of death bore fruit in the conversion of 
her son. 

’ In time her place was filled by another, and 
she, too, was converted. Still, for eleven long 
lonely years, outside of Naraidu’s household 
there was no one to testify for Christ in all 
the neighborhood of Alloor. 

The opposition of Naraidu’s neighbors 
cools into contempt. Thirty years have 
passed since the establishment of the Teloo- 
goo mission, and it can hardly show a gain of 
one convert for each year of its existence. 
The claims of Christianity have been tried by 
the unerring test of success, and proved 
false. 

But Naraidu had tried them by the surer 
test of experience, and knew them to be true. 
The next year the great harvest began; and 
to-day Naraidu is a member of a church of 
fifty-four, gathered at Alloor. Nellore 
chapel, whence Christian Nersu looked so 
wearily that day in 1849, is the centre of a 
membership of three hundred and fifty ; and, 
instead of less than twelve, there are nearly 
four thousand converted Teloogoos. 


THE NATIONS OF FARTHER INDIA. 


BY REV. FRANCIS MASON, D.D., TOUNGOO. 


PADOUNGS. 
SEPT. 9, 1873. 

NortH and north-east of the Saukhos 
and Gaikhos, among whom Mr. Bunker has 
occupied stations, are the Padoungs, or Hash- 
wies, for whom nothing has yet been at- 
tempted. Mr. Bixby and Mr. Cushing have 
both crossed their country; but no Karen 
preachers have yet gone among them. 

They first became known to us as Hashwies, 


the name given them by the Bghais. M) 
Msuon had a Hashwie woman in school ir 
1857 and 1858. She had been stolen in a raid, 
but was afterwards restored to her friends, ana 
has not been heard of since. In 1864 Mr. 
Bixby had a Padoung in school a short time; 
but nothing further has been heard from him. 
Padoung is the Burmese name of the tribe, 
and that name has come into general use. 
The Red Karens call them La-Khe. 
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Proceeding from the British boundary, in a 
north-easterly direction from the centre of 
the Gaikho country, Mr. Cushing found him- 
self, early on the second day, among the Pa- 
doungs ; and from other sources it is known 
that they extend eastward into the northern 
part of the land marked on the maps as Karen- 
nee, where their villages are mixed up with 
Red Karen hamlets. North of the Shan 
town of Mobye, in about latitude 19’ 50/, 
they have not been found. 

Mr. Cushing writes, “The northern por- 
tion of this people is subject to the Mobye 
Tsaubwa, and is tolerably peaceful; but the 
southern portion owes allegiance to no state, 
aud is in constant warfare among its villages. 

“In January, 1869, I attempted to return to 
Toungoo through the southern portion; and 
though I was attended by an Amahgyee of 
Mobye, and a chief of the largest northern 
villages, and his son, I was compelled to 
retrace my steps, in part, because several vil- 
lages were at war, and would not allow us to 
go on. 

“The villages are always built on a rocky 
ridge. The rocks are cleared of every thing ; 
ard the poles of the houses are firmly planted 
in their holes and crevices. At every entrance 
toa village are numerous offerings to the mats. 

“The women have the peculiar custom of 
wearing coils of brass wire around the neck. 
They begin to put the wire on in girlhood. 
It is of the thickness of a man’s little finger ; 
and I have counted in one coil twenty-five 
rings. On the back of the neck is a small 
coil projecting like a handle. This custom 
gives the women a stiff, ungainly appearance. 
If the coils are removed, so dependent has 
the neck become on it for support, that the 
head hangs over helplessly.” The women 
also wear brass rings on the leg from the 
ankle to the knee,—two or three viss' on 
one leg. 

In some sections of the country, the people 
appear to be rich in goods and cattle and 
ponies and elephants and slaves. A Burman 
young man, who was educated in part in Mrs. 
Mason’s_ school, visited //fty-six Padoung 
villages in July and August of the present 
year, and made his home a month in the vil- 
lage of Htsan-ya, where there is a district 
chief and two subordinate chiefs, who were all 
in town last dry season with a trading cara- 
van. Two of them called on us at our house 
with several of their followers. 


1 A viss is 3.65 pounds. — Ep. 
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The village of Htsan-ya is reported as con- 
taining 403 houses, many of them built of 
wood, and has an unoccupied syoung,; but 
not a single Padoung was found who could 
read: so the young must have been built 
for ornament rather than utility. I have re- 
peatedly urged Mr. Bunker to enter the field ; 
but he says he has not the men to spare for 
it. 

Their dialect is nearly related to the Pwo; 
and Pwo assistants are best adapted to be 
useful among them. 

The people are largely engaged in rearing 
the lac insect, and in the production of lac, 
which they bring down to Toungoo on the 
backs of oxen. The hard work is done prin- 
cipally by slaves. The district chief Le-kho 
has “very many,” both Shans and Karens. 
Of the inferior chiefs, one has four slaves, 
and the other nine, all Gaikhos or Bghais. 

There is a large cattle-pen in the midst of 
the village, into which all the oxen of the vil- 
lagers are herded together every night, 
amounting to more than one thousand head. 
They have also a considerable number of 
ponies and a few elephants. One chief owns 
five elephants, and another two; and they use 
them in the timber-trade. Teak is very abun- 
dant in their country; and they float their logs 
down the Poo khyoung, or, as the Burmese 
call it, Htoo khyoung, which runs down the 
west and south of Karennee into the Salwen. 

The natives have always told me, and it is 
so represented in books, that lac is found 
here and there on trees in the forests in a 
wild state. But it has always been a marvel 
to me how lac should be found in such abun- 
dance as is brought to Toungoo, in the forests 
beyond, when there is none to speak of on 
this side of the British boundary: so I insti- 
tuted more special inquiries. I now learn 
that the production of lac is as much a busi- 
ness as the production of silk; and the trees 
which produce it are planted for the insect, 
just as the mulberry is planted for the silk- 
worm. 

The Padoungs, I am told, have lac-orchards, 
in which the lac-trees are planted in rows, as 
in an apple-orchard. The insects are rearec 
on fallen trees, and, at the appropriate periods, 
transferred by hand to little notches cut in the 
bark of living trees; and, three or four days 
afterwards, the young ones are seen crawling 
up the trees, like ants; and, on reaching the 
small branches, they adhere to them, and 
produce the lac. 


The Padoungs say that there are only three 
species of trees favorable to the production 
of lac, and those only they plant: they are,— 

1. The: jujube-tree (Ziziphus jujuba). 2. 
The Emblic myrobalan (Phyllanthus myro- 
balan). 3. Schleichera frijuga, a tree of the 
Litchi family, producing an edible fruit. 

A man’s social rank among the Padoungs 
is graduated by the number of lac-trees he 
owns. One man I saw owned twenty-five ; 
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and another, who evidently belonged to the 
“upper ten” boasted of one hundred. 

When shall Padoung converts be entered 
on our statistics? There is hope toa man, 
who, when he came to the country, there was 
no tribe known but the Sgau, and who can 
remember when there were first added the 
Pwos, the Pakus, the Manephus, the Wewas, 
the Bghais, the’ Mopghas, the Gaikhos, and 
the Red Karens. 


THERE is but one grand portal by which 
mankind may enter heaven. Over itis inscribed 
the word 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
setting forth the indispensable conditions of 
admission. 

But leading to that portal are two separate 
avenues, Called, respectively, — 

I. The Works of the Law. 
II. The Obedience of Faith. 

Through either of these, accountable beings 
(infants are not under consideration) may 
approach the gateway. 

But one of these avenues is subdivided 
into 
I. The Unwritten Law. 

II. The Written Law. 

The unwritten law is named first, because 
that is its proper place. It is the original 
law, the parent law, the universal law, the 
perpetual law. The written law is not a new 
enactment: it is simply an explicit restatement 
of a previous law,—a graving on tables of 
stone, to be held up more conspicuously before 
the eyes of men, of that which was already 
written on the tables of their hearts. 

Although THE LAW. as an avenue to right- 
eousness is as much as ever open before men, 
the question arises, Is it now, or has it ever 
been, of any practical avail ? 

The apostle discusses this question in the 
Epistle to the Romans. He passes over the 
entire field of controversy,—not merely one 
half, but both halves; not simply Zhe law, as 
the Decalogue and its attendant ritual were 
styled far excellence, from an exclusively 
Jewish standpoint, but Law in its broadest 
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and most comprehensive form, including both 
the unwritten and the written law. Evincing 
his faithfulness to his Old Testament training, 
he discusses the two branches of his theme in 
their divinely-presented order, —the unwritten 
law first, as being the elder brother of the two, 
and the written law afterwards. He shows 
they came from the same source; were both 
written by the finger of God,—one “in the 
heart,” the other “on tables;” that essen- 
tially they are one in sanctions; they are the 
same in processes; in capabilities they are 
identical ; and in final results they agree. 

Let us note the completeness of the parallel 
between heathen and Jews. 

1. Both know their duty ; both know the dif- 
ference between right and wrong; both have 
“law,” essentially one and the same law. The 
heathen did “by nature” the things contained 
in the law, long before the law was pub- 
lished in a new form; and they still continue 
to do them to this day in lands where the law 
of Moses has not been heard of. When 
the Decalogue is made known to heathen, 
they say it teaches them nothing new: they 
understood its principles well enough before. 
There is diversity only in the phraseology in 
which they are presented, and in more specific 
details in application, 

2. The law, in either case, is adequate to all 
the purposes of justification or condemnation, 
according as the conduct of the person under 
either manifestation of it may require. There 
is “no respect of persons with God.” Trib- 
ulation is denounced upon “every soul of 
man, whether heathen or Jew, that doeth evil ;” 
and glory and honor are promised to every one 
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that worketh good, no matter who he may 
be, —Jew or heathen. “ Doers of the law,” 
whether the unwritten or the written, should be 
justified. It was no question of ritual what- 
ever, but of “doing.” Law-breaking would 
convert circumcision into uncircumcision ; and 
law-keeping would transmute uncircumcision 
into circumcision. So, then, as far as regards 
law simply and purely, the heathen and the Jews 
stood on exactly the same footing. Both had 
precisely the same chances, no more and no 
less ; and both ran precisely the same risks, 
no more and no less. 

It is the emphasis with which this idea is 
propounded, that led to the objection answered 
in anticipation by the apostle. If it is indeed, 
as you say, that a Jew with his written law, 
and a heathen with his unwritten law, are so 
much on a level, then what is the advantage of 
having been born a Jew at all? Wherein is a 
Jew better off than a Scythian? and wherein 
is the city of Zion any better as a birthplace 
than the field of Zoan, where our fathers made 
bricks? And if a heathen can ‘attain the ends 
for which circumcision is given, as readily as 
we can, then what sort of profit is there in 
being circumcised at all? Why not remain in 
that “ uncircumcision which is by nature” ? 

A most pertinent inquiry, showing the ob- 
jector had penetrated to the very core of the 
apostle’s argument. True enough! “ What 
advantage is there?” and what profit is 
there? NONE WHATEVER. There was, indeed, 
“advantage” of a certain kind. Chiefly the 
Jews had the oracles of God intrusted to them ; 
and many blessings attended their possession, 
—very much as the house of Obed Edom was 
blessed on account of the ark that sojourned 
in his house. But, so far as the possessors of 
the one law having any advantages over the 
possessors of the other law, there was not a 
whit of difference. Both stood on a level, 
head to head, and shoulder to shoulder ; and it 
was the design of the apostle to make them 
see that there was not a whit of difference, and 
that they did so stand on the same level. 

3. The moral statistics of the two manifes- 
tations of law among heathen and Jews cor- 
respond exactly. The “end of the law” was 
not achieved in a single instance. In both 
cases, the failure of man to rise up to the stand- 
ard of requirement was absolute. That the 
heathen had come under condemnation, was 
evident from the account of their conduct con- 
tained in the first chapter. That the Jews had 
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not only come short, but had actually multiplied 
their sin enormously, is declared in the second 
and third chapters, not only on the authority of 
the apostle, but upon inspired testimony from _ 
the Old Testament, that there is not one sin- 
gle righteous person to be found in the en- 
tire nation. In other words, when practical 
results were sought for, it was found that one 
law had not accomplished a bit more than the 
other. This failure to achieve results is, in 
neither case, ascribed to any defectiveness in 
the law, but exclusively to the depravity of the 
persons under law. 

4. Finally, the subjects of the law, in both 
cases, are declared to be under condemnation of 
the same kind, and for the same reason. They 
know that such things are “ worthy of death ; ” 
and yet not only do they do them, in excuse 
for which they might plead in extenuation the 
impulses of their own passions, but they take 
pleasure in seeing other people do the same 
iniquity towards which they have no such “ im- 
pulses.” The judgment of God is, according 
to truth, against them which commit such 
things ; and Jews should-not escape any more 
than heathen. 


The equation being thus established, we may 
transpose the members without affecting the 
truth. We may express the value of the 
unknown ‘term in words of the known term. 
If a= 4, then, also, r= a. If the conditions 
of the condemnation of the Gentiles are used 
to declare the conditions of the condemnation 
of the Jews, then, vice versa, all that throws 
light upon the condemnation of the Jews is 
equally serviceable in ascertaining the condem- 
nation of the Gentiles; “for we have before 
proved, both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
ALL under sin.” 

If the argument of the apostle were duly ap- 
prehended, it would prevent many from falling 
into the misconception so common with them. 
ais the known member of the equation ; and 
yet they proceed at once to inquire the value of 
x, as if its value had not been explicitly stated 
by the apostle in terms of a, and, vice versa, 
the value of @ in terms of x That the Jews 
cannot be saved without the gospel, they accept 
as beyond question ; and yet, upon the heels 
of the admission, they are perplexed by the 
inquiry, Can the heathen be saved without the 
gospel ? 

Why not change the order of inquiry, as is 
done at the head of this article, and begin by 
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asking, Can the Jews be saved without the 
gospel? I am of opinion, that in truth this 
would be the very form in which the subject 
would come before the mind of an observant, 
thoughtful, heathen convert. With us, the 
Jews constitute the known data; and we start 
our reasoning from that point, and argue, more 
or less understandingly, towards the heathen. 
With them, the heathen constitute the known 
data; and from it they would reason towards the 
condition of the Jews. “ As for ourselves, we 
know” (they would say) “that we cannot be 
saved by the works of the law, that is, by obedi- 
ence to the unwritten law; for none of us have 
kept it. On the contrary, we have become fear- 
fully depraved, notwithstanding its restraints ; 
and we know that they who do such things as 
we do are worthy of death.” But howis it with 
the Jews? They had a written law, which has 
some advantages over our unwritten law. May 
not some of them have attained the standard 
required, considering their more favorable 
circumstances ? 

To such a reasoner, the argumentation of 
the apostle comes with decisive effect. It is 
found to be like one of those ingeniously-con- 
structed sentences, which, when read back- 
wards, is found to convey the same idea as 
when read forwards. If there be a difference 
at all, it is in favor of the heathen starting- 
point; for it will be observed, that while the 
apostle’s argument develops in the same way 
from either starting-point, yet, as matter of 
fact, he does start from the position of 
the heathen convert, and reasons towards the 
Jews, and not as we do, beginning with the 
Jews, and ending with the heathen. He draws 
his conclusions from the state of the heathen, 
and then applies them to prove the condemna- 
tion of the Jews; and not as we do, who first 
settle the case of the Jews, and then ask, 
doubtingly, whether the same arguments will 
fit the heathen. If we followed his method, 
we should reach his conclusions. 

Can the Jews be saved without the gospel ? 
“No,” responds the convert from heathenism. 
“Weare under condemnation; and yet do they 
not ‘do the same things’? They teach that 
another should not steal, and yet they steal ; 
that another should not commit adultery, and 
yet they commit adultery ; that idols should be 
abhorred, and only the true God worshipped, 
and yet they commit sacrilege against that true 
God. They have a form of knowledge and of 
the truth in the law, better than our unwritten 
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law affords ; and yet they have broken that law, 
They have circumcision ; but circumcision is 
of no use unless the law is kept. Being a Jew 
in outside appearance is nothing. We have 
all gone astray ; but so have ¢hey. * They are 
all gone out of the way. There is none right- 
eous: no, not one.’ What advantage, then, 
has the Jew over us? Are they any better 
than we? No,in nowise. Therefore they are 
inexcusable. Shall they think, who judge us, 
and do the same things, that they shall escape 
the judgment of God? Is not God who pun- 
ishes our violations of law the same God that 
is over them? Yes, truly ; and he will punish 
them as he punishes us. Therefore, by the 
works of LAw shall no flesh be justified.” 


MADAGASCAR. 


THE mission history of Madagascar is ot 
unequalled interest. Little more than fifty 
years ago this country was entirely heathen. 
The people were superstitious and ignorant. 
They had no written language; and this fact 
itself pretty well indicates their position. 
They were not entirely ignorant of the pri- 
mary arts of civilization, such as working in 
iron, weaving, carpentry, and such like; 
but they had not made much progress in 
these handicrafts. While by no means_so 
debased, morally, as some heathen nations, 
they were licentious and deceitful. Purity 
and truth were neither generally practised 
nor much valued. Chastity, indeed, in un- 
married persons, was scarcely looked upon as 
a virtue. Their superstitions were at once 
dark, degrading, and cruel. Thousands of 
infants born during an unlucky period were 
exposed, and perished. It was calculated 


that several thousand died every year by the 


ordeal poison called the ¢angena, which was 
given in order to ascertain whether or not a 
suspected person had been guilty of witch- 
craft. They were really without God and 
without hope. Madagascar, favorably as it 
contrasted with many heathen countries, was 
no exception to the truth of the saying, “ The 
dark places of the earth are the habitations 
of cruelty.” 

This was the state of things fifty years ago ; 
and what is the condition of Madagascar 
now? 

To-day there are little under half a million 
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of nominal Christians; there are about 
twenty thousand scholars attending the 
schools, and between six and seven hundred 
churches. The Bible has been translated, 
and many other books have been written in 
this language ; and in one year above a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand different Malagasy 
publications were so/d. The Christians main- 
tain a hundred and twenty native evangelists 
to work in the remoter districts of the central 
province. It ought always to be remembered 
that these churches were built and are main- 
tained entirely by the native Christians. 

Taking the whole Protestant mission-field 
throughout the world, close upon a third of 
it (as regards numbers) is to be found in Mad- 
agascar. We may well ask by what means 
such results have been brought about. 

For the first few years, the missionaries 
were occupied with the preliminary work of 
acquiring the language, and reducing it to 
writing, the compilation of dictionaries, gram- 
mars, and other educational works. They had 
not long begun the more direct mission-work 
of preaching, when Radama died, in the year 
1828; and in him the missionaries lost their 
friend and protector. He was succeeded by 
Ranavalona II., who, although she seemed to 
promise well for a time, soon began to look 
with suspicion on the progress of Christian- 
ity. Her known sentiments ‘deterred the 
people generally from attending the mission- 
services ; but the mission-schools were in the 
mean time encouraged, and were conducted 
successfully. The work of translating the 
Scriptures was vigorously proceeded with. 
Thus the whole Bible was translated into the 
Malagasy, and printed by the missionaries, and 
put into the hands of the people, many thou- 
sands of whom had been taught to read it in 
the schools. In addition to all this, about two 
hundred persons had professed the faith of 
Christ. The work which God had intended 
the missionaries to aecomplish was now done ; 
and they were compelled by the government 
to leave the country. And now began one of 
the bitterest persecutions which we read of in 
history, —a persecution remarkable alike for 
its barbarity and its long duration. The queen 
saw clearly that Christianity meant revolu- 
tion; that it was incompatible with the old su- 
perstitions, and with many of the customs and 
habits of the people. She believed that the 
very foundations upon which the throne and 
government rested would be overthrown, were 
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the new religion accepted; but she did not 
see that it would afford a firmer, because 
truer basis for these. Christianity was re- 
garded as rebellion. Having been unknown 
to their ancestors, it was treated as an inno- 
vation. Inasmuch as it was taught by for- 
eigners, it was regarded as unpatriotic. It 
changed the customs of their ancestors; it 
ignored the idols which they believed ren- 
dered their kings sacred ; it taught that divi- 
nation was a folly ; the worship of the graves of 
the Vazimba, a sin ; the trial by ordeal, murder. 

Christianity was prohibited; baptism was 
declared unlawful. To partake of the Lord’s 
Supper was to be guilty of rebellion. The 
Christian assemblies were forbidden, and the 
schools were shut up. The missionaries were 
expelled. But the word of God remained: 
it went with the converts into slavery and 
exile, comforting them for the loss of earthly 
honors and goods, and consoling them, and 
keeping alive their faith on the way to mar- 
tyrdom. 

This persecution endured, with one or two 
lulls, for the long period of twenty-five years. 
Every sort of punishment that malignity 
could devise and despotism inflict was visited 
upon the Christians. They were crucified, 
speared, beheaded, sawn asunder, thrown 
over the rocks, burnt at the stake, put head 
foremost into pits, and boiling water poured 
over them. Many perished by the sangena 
poison; others died miserably in chains which 
were as literally as poetically named Be-rano- 
maso (many tears). Loss of honors, slavery, 
floggings, and fines were the minor punish- 
ments inflicted upon those who had shown 
favor to the hated Christians. But the old 
adage proved true, “ The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church.” 

The struggle of a quarter of a century 
ended in the toleration of what the people 
called, and still call, “the praying;” and ten 
years of toleration resulted in the public aban- 
donment of idolatry. — Sunday Magazine. 


THE MONTHLY CONCERT. 


HOW TO MAKE IT INTERESTING AND SUC- 
CESSFUL. 


THE following utterances on the above 
subject we take from the columns of “The 
Foreign Missionary ” for December, — one of 
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our very best exchanges. The article is from 
the pen of Rev. James A. Skinner of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It has primary reference to the 
missionary concert in Presbyterian churches ; 
and, to adapt it to our own churches, we need 
to introduce only a few very slight changes, 
which will be recognized in the reading. The 
writer says, — 

“When interested in foreign missions, a 
church is in a healthful condition. When little 
or no attention is paid to Jesus’ bidding, ‘Go 
preach my gospel to every creature,’ there is 
a falling-off in spiritual life and power. Among 
the most efficient means used to awaken, in- 
crease, and strengthen interest in the conversion 
of the world, is the Monthly Concert of Prayer 
for Foreign Missions. Where .that is regu- 
larly and faithfully sustained, there will be 
found a church of real vitality ; there sinners 
will be inquiring the way to the Saviovr; there 
Christians will be going from grace to grace, 
daily putting on Christ in the eyes of all, 
especially in the sight of the unconverted. 

“ The first requisite for a successful monthly 
concert is frevious fervent prayer for mis- 
sions, not only by those who take charge of 
the service, but by all who attend. It is to be 
feared that some ministers neglect to seek the 
teaching and guidance of the Holy Spirit 
before they attempt to lead the prayers of their 
people for this cause. Still more is it to be 
feared that many church-members go hurriedly 
to this duty, without having first brought 
themselves into sympathy with the Saviour 
by prayerful consideration of the objects de- 
sired. 

“Should such a one be stopped on the way 
to that service with the question, ‘What are 
you going to ask your Father in heaven to do 
for the church and the world?’ he would say, 
‘Oh! I don’t know. I wait till the Spirit moves 
me, if I take part at all:’ or, ‘I never say any 
thing ; I go to hear others.’ 

“ Another, a little better than this, has re- 
membered that it is the evening for Monthly 
Concert, and has hurriedly glanced over ‘ The 
Misssionary Magazine’ to catch some item 
‘for a few remarks,’ and be ready with his ster- 
eotyped prayer for missions. 

“Some go to this service with their hearts 
warm and glowing from communion with 
Christ, from fervent prayer in their closets and 
families, —‘ Thy kingdom come.’ When all 
the members of a church, or a majority of 
them, thus pray in their homes and in secret, 
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the Monthly Concert will be both interesting 
and successful. 

“The second requisite for success in that 
service is the thorough instruction of the people 
on the subject of missions. 

“Circulate missionary magazines and pa- 
pers, and put missionary books in the sabbath 
school and congregational libraries. With 
‘The Missionary Magazine’ and ‘ The Macedo- 
nian and Helping Hand?’ in every family, people 
will learn the need of heathen lands, what is 
being done to supply that need, and how much 
is yet demanded of Christians before the world 
can be brought to the Saviour. Teach the little 
ones the blessedness of helping the suffering 
in heathen homes ; and, as they grow up, they 
will be more and more interested in this 
cause. 

“To do this requires time, patience, and 
careful effort. It certainly will not injure the 
standing of a minister to urge his people to 
subscribe to these publications of our ‘ Mis- 
sionary Union,’ nor to forward their subscrip- 
tions to the ¢veasury. When he does not desire 
to do this, let him secure the services of some 
of the younger members of the church to can- 
vass the entire congregation for that purpose. 
Our Methodist brethren teach us a good lesson 
in this regard. They believe their papers, 
magazines, and books worthy their confidence 
and support; and they never hesitate to declare 
themselves ready to forward names and money 
for their different publications. Surely Bap- 
tist ministers may follow their example, so far 
as effort for missionary papers is concerned. 
We certainly have no reason to be ashamed of 
them. They are interesting, instructive, valu- 
able. That minister does his church a real 
service who secures for these publications a 
large number of Jaying subscribers. Where 
a congregation is well supplied with mission- 
ary books, magazines, and papers, and where 
Christians habitually pray at home for foreign 
missions, there the Monthly Concert can be 
made interesting and successful. 

“The ¢hird requisite for success in that 
service is to draw out fully and constantly all 
the talent in the church. 

“Enliven the Monthly Concert with cheerful 
songs of praise, and anthems of thanksgiving. 
Encourage the choir to be present; and in- 
stead of two or three sickly attempts to sing, 
and partial or complete failures, have as much 
enthusiasm, and resolve to succeed, as in the 
service of the sabbath. Send out at every 
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meeting those grand old missionary hymns 
with all the fire and vigor that burns in their 
glowing lines. There is nothing that so kin- 
dies the flame of interest in these services as 
sanctified song. 

“Then, following the capital plan of taking 
one mission-field each month, divide the entire 
membership of the church, giving certain 
members one of these mission-fields, of which 
they are to speak or write at the appointed 
time. When the membership is large, sub- 
divide, assigning stations and out-posts to 
different persons. By all possible means, 
bring every member of the church face to face 
with some particular portion of heathendom 
respecting which he is to be informed and to 
give a report of in its order. Some members 
may be found in every church willing to pre- 
pare essays, addresses, or reviews of books, 
on missionary subjects, which may be read 
with profit at the Monthly Concert. Others 
have relations or friends in heathen !ands who 
can furnish interesting letters; others can 
prepare maps of missionary fields, or pictures 
illustrating heathen manners or customs. 

“Of course, every Monthly Concert cannot 
be alike, nor can each have all these exercises ; 
but it is possible and Practicable in every 
Baptist church in the country to have an in- 
teresting and successful service one evening 
each month in behalf of foreign missions. 
No plan can be stereotyped. Let the service 
begin promptly at the hour appointed. Make 
the exercises short, varied, and to the point. 
Let the pastor carefully lay out the work for 
his people, selecting for one or another service 
those best fitted for it; and if these, with other 
things that will suggest themselves to every 
pastor whose heart is in the work, are observed, 
the complaint that this service is dull, and is 
only to be attended by a few mothers in Israel, 
will no longer be heard.” 


DéEATH OF THE HEATHEN AND 
THE CHRISTIAN CONTRASTED. 


Says a German Baptist missionary in Afri- 
ca, “On one occasion last year, I had pal- 
pable evidence of the wretchedness of the 
heathen who go out of the world without 
faith, without hope, and without Christ. The 
case was that of a poor consumptive, on whose 
brow and lips death had inscribed in unmis- 
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takable characters, ‘Thou art mine.’ To 
my sympathizing question, whether he would 
like to get well, he answered ‘Yes.’ I 
showed him how his soul could be healed of 
the malady of sin by bathing in the fountain 
filled with the blood of the Lamb. Long and 
solemnly I spoke to him in this strain. What 
reply did I receive? Cold and indifferent as 
if I had been a merchant, he said to me, ‘I 
have some skins to sell. Who will give the 
most for them?’ The next day, I found him 
weaker. This led me to be still more serious 
with him: but the word of God found no ac- 
cess to his heart; for when I left him he 
called after me, saying, ‘It will soon be har- 
vest-time, and then we shall have some new 
Caffre corn.’ When I went a third time to 
his hut, the body only was there: the soul 
had fled. He was no longer in the land of 
the living. 

“ A few months later, I was called to another 
sick-bed, — that of a young woman, to whom, 
some time before, I had talked very fully on 
the third chapter of John. She then rejected 
the word of God. She hoped for a more con- 
venient season. She was not then upon.a 
bed of pain. But now how she lamented that 
she had spurned the invitations of the gospel! 
She was tossing with pain; and to this was 
added deep anxiety when I informed her that 
she had not long to live. And then, in the 
last moments of life, she began to seek with 
earnestness the salvation, to secure which, 
God had given her nearly twenty years. I 
was often with her. I was with her at the 
close. When I asked her, ‘Is your soul in 
peace ?’ she answered, — these were her last 
words,—‘I do not know whether Jesus is 
with me.’ Oh! in such a moment how the 
question presses itself upon the soul, ‘ Have 
you done your duty to that soul? Are your 
garments pure from its blood?’ Ah, it is no 
light thing, rightly to distribute the word of 
God. 

“ How different is it when one is a Christian, 
and dies in Christ! Augustus Barama was 
born in 1785, in the Portuguese colony of 
Mozambique. In a plundering expedition of 
the Dutch farmers against the Zulus, he was 
taken prisoner, and escaped being made a 
slave by fleeing to Natal. In the year 1872, 
this man of Mozambique, who had become a 
perfect Caffre, made a visit to his heathen 
relatives, where he heard the gospel from the 
lips of a missionary, and it became a blessing 
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to his soul. On the 30th of June he was 
buried with Christ in baptism, and died at the 
close of August of the same year. He was 
very much broken; and the period of his 
Christian life was very short. But he knew 
in whom he believed, and testified very con- 
fidently of his faith and hope. Near the close, 
I asked him how he felt. He replied, joy 
beaming from his eyes, ‘I am going, I am 
going to heaven to be with my God.’ Then, 
turning to his children and others, he said, ‘I 
am going to the dear Saviour. You have seen 
my life when I was a heathen. You have 
seen me since I became a Christian. Oh! re- 
pent, and be converted, that you may go to 
heaven. Repent, and be converted. That is 
the best thing, and the one thing needful.’ 
These are common words, and often uttered ; 
but when they sound from the threshold of 
eternity, when they come from one who is 
just passing out of time into immortality, over 
whose eyes the shadows of death are creep- 
ing, and who is already getting a view of the 
glories of the world beyond, then truly the 
words have amore solemn sound. Then they 
seem to have new weight and importance. 
So it was in this case. I met the son of this 
convert a few months since, and he said to 
me, ‘My father’s words on his dying-bed 
have been like a dagger in my soul. Often I 
have tried to drive away the thought; but his 
exhortation to me to meet him in heaven has 
followed me. Oh, I cannot disregard it !’” 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSION- 
ERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1874. 


THE Prudential Committee have long been 
accustomed in the month of October, after 
considering carefully the estimates forwarded 
by the different missions of what would be 
necessary for the successful prosecution of 
their work, to make appropriations for the 
next succeeding calendar-year ; giving the mis- 
sions seasonable information, that they might 
know what they were at liberty to undertake, 
and reporting their action, also, to the churches 
at home. It is, of course, impossible to fore- 
see all contingencies, and therefore impossi- 
ble to make the many items of expenditure 
for any year conform, in every case, exactly to 
appropriations. In the aggregate, however, 
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and in most of the items, the variations are 
wont to be small; and the Committee know 
very nearly, at the commencement of each 
year, what the necessary expenses for the 
year will be. 

On reviewing this year, the estimates sent 
by the missions, and letters which accompa- 
nied these estimates, it became at once 
apparent that the brethren abroad had acted 
very carefully, keeping constantly in mind the 
ever-existing necessity for rigid economy. 
Though estimates were made before the mis- 
sions knew that the Board would be embar- 
rassed by debt, and when they had no reason 
to anticipate the serious financial crisis which 
has since come upon the home community, so 
carefully had they been prepared, that the 
Committee found comparatively few cases in 
which it seemed safe to make reductions from 
the sums asked. In hardly any case would a 
reduction have been made, had not the neces- 
sity for keeping expenses at the lowest prac- 
tical point seemed urgent. As it was, in 
several cases the amount granted was less 
than was requested. With reference to some 
matters there is to be special correspondence 
with the missions, in the hope of securing 
diminished expenses; and, in general, the 
missionaries are to be informed of the sfecia/ 
call for carefulness during the year to come. 

Thus, at home and abroad, there has been, 
and will be, earnest effort to avoid expenses 
which can properly be avoided. It is believed, 
indeed, that these efforts are carried quite as 
far as, perhaps farther than, the benevolent 
patrons of the Board, if they could know all 
the circumstances, would desire. Yet the 
appropriations for 1874 amount to $445,000 
in connection with the old work of the Board, 
and $47,000 for the work in nominally Chris- 
tian lands. To this must be added the debt 
of $26,086.25 with which the Board closed its 
last financial year ($13,687.11 on account of 
the old work, and $12,399.14 on account of 
the new work); making a total of $515,086.25 
to be provided for. 

Gladly, under existing circumstances, would 
the Committee have made this sum smaller, 
if they could have done so consistently with 
a faithful discharge of the duties devolved 
upon them. It is $86,251.44 more than last 
year’s income of the Board. But it is not 
more than the needs of the missions demand. 
It is by no means as much as the openings set 
before us, the condition of the unevangelized, 
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and the exigencies of Christ’s cause on earth, 
seem to invite the churches now to contrib- 
ute. 


WOMAN’S WORK FOR WOMAN. 


WE submit the following extract from Dr. 
Jessup’s new and instructive volume on “ The 
Sphere and Modes of Woman’s Work in For- 
eign Lands,” in answer to questions addressed 
us by those who are in doubt on the subject 
of unmarried female agency in the enterprise 
of foreign missions. Says Dr. Jessup, “In 
this age, when Christian women in many 
lands are engaging in the foreign-mission 
work with so much zeal, it is important to 
know who should enter personally upon this 
work, and what are the modes and depart- 
ments of labor in which they can* engage 
when on the ground. 

“ No woman should go to the foreign field 
who has not sound health, thorough education, 
and a reasonable prospect of being able to 
learn a foreign language. The languages of 
different nations differ as to comparative ease 
of acquisition; but it is well for any one, who 
has the Arabic language to learn, to begin as 
early in life as practicable. It should be 
borne in mind that the work in foreign lands 
is a self-denying work; and I know of no 
persons who are‘called to undergo greater 
self-denial than unmarried women engaged in 
religious work abroad. They are doing a 
noble work, a necessary work, and a work of 
lasting usefulness. Deprived in many in- 
stances of the social enjoyments and protec- 
tion of a home, they make a home in their 
schools, and throw themselves into a peculiar 
sympathy with their pupils and the families 
with which they are brought into contact. 
Where several are associated together, as 
they always should be, the institution in which 
they live becomes a model of the Christian 
order, sympathy, and mutual help, which is 
characteristic of the home in Christian lands. 
Christian women, married and unmarried, 
can reach a class in every Arabic community 
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from which men are sedulously excluded. 
They should enter upon the foreign work as 
a life-work; devote themselves, first of all, to 
the mastery of the language of the people; 
open their eyes to all that is pleasant and at- 
tractive among the natives, and close them to 
all that is unlovable and repulsive ; resolved 
to love the people, and what pertains to them, 
for Christ’s sake, who died for them; and to 
identify themselves with the people in every 
practicable way. Persons who are incapable 
of loving or admiring any thing that is not 
American or English had better remain in 
America or England ; and, on the other hand, 
there is no surer passport to the affections of 
any people than the disposition to overlook 
their faults, and to treat them as our breth- 
ren and sisters, for whom a common Saviour 
died. Let no missionary of either sex, who 
goes to a foreign land, think that there is 
nothing to be learned from Syrians or Hin- 
doos, Chinese or Japanese. The good is not 
all confined to any land or people. 

Among the departments of woman’s work 
in foreign lands are the following : — 

I. Teaching in established institutions, 
female seminaries, orphan-houses, and high 
schools. 

II. Acting as nurses in hospitals, as is done 
by the Prussian Protestant deaconesses of 
Kaiserwerth, who are scattered over the East, 
and doing a work of peculiar value. 

III. Visiting from house to house for the 
express purpose of holding religious conversa- 
tion with the people in their own language. 
This can only be done in Syria by one versed 
in the Arabic, and able to speak without an 
interpreter. 

Ignorance of the language of the people is a 
barrier which no skill of an interpreter can break 
down; and every woman who would labor 
with acceptance and success among the women 
of Syria must be able to speak to them famil- 
iarly in their own mother-tongue. 

IV. Holding special women’s meetings of 
the female church-members from week to week 
in the homes of the different families. 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 
Mission to the Burmans. 
LETTER FROM Mrs. INGALLS. 
THONGZzAI, Oct. 3, 1873. 

Ear.y Gone Home. — A few days ago I told you 
of the angels’ joy over nineteen repenting sinners. 
One of the number was a marked one. In the 
evening of the baptism he went out and preached 
to his friends who had boats, and rafts of timber. 
At midnight he was ill ; and, the third sabbath after 
his baptism, his spirit joined the angel-band. Be- 
fore his baptism, he had been out on a preaching trip 
with his son ; and, though no one had spoken to 
me about it, I had my eye upon him as a very suc- 
cessful colportor to the heathen of our rivers: 
but God called him home. He was a very inter- 
esting man, and we all feel his loss. 

At Letpadan they have five candidates who are 
to be baptized next sabbath; and in several other 
places we have those who have begun to trust in 
the Crucified. Pray for us. 


Mission to the Rurens. 
LETTER FROM MR. JAMESON. 
BASSEIN, Oct. 10, 1873. 

Baptism. —I had the pleasure last sabbath of 
baptizing a member of one of our Christian fami- 
lies, the daughter of Christian parents. Her con- 
version was more like a conversion at home; for 
she had been under Christian influence from a 
child, though Christian influence here is not all 
that it is in Christian lands. Another from the 
same family, a son, asked for baptism at the same 
time, but was deferred. Though what I had seen 
of him was satisfactory to me, I was glad the 
church felt the’ responsibility of a decision suffi- 
ciently to wish further evidence of conversion, 


ASSAM. 
Mission to the Assamese. 
LETTER FROM MR. BRONSON. 


[The following is part of a private letter to one of our dis- 
trict secretaries ; but it so opens a missionary’s heart in time 
of trial, that we want everybody to read it.] 

NowcGonc Aug. 4, 1873. 

My heart is sad ; for another of our little band 
of laborers has fallen at his post just as he was 
getting fairly hold of the work for which he had 
been preparing himself. Our dear Brother Ward 
died on the rst inst. A few lines from Brother 
Clark, announcing his death, state that his sufferings 
(from lung disease) were intense ; but, spiritually, 


he was much of the time in prayer. His death 
was that of the victorious Christian. He sent a 
brief message to his missionary associates, saying, 
“Tell them that I love them, and that Christ’s 
cause in this land will certainly be successful, 
Tell them to live near to Christ, and God will 
bless them. Here I have made a great mistake, 
and suffered loss.” 

Personally, I feel that I have lost a dear friend. 
I have intimately known him, and been brought 
into close connection with him ever since he gave 
himself to the mission-service. I had the pleasure 
of uniting him and the first Mrs. Ward in Chris- 
tian marriage. In the providence of God, it was so 
ordered that on me devolved the solemn duty of 
preaching her funeral-sermon. We have twice 
crossedahe ocean together ; have together preached 
Christ in these villages and on the Mikir hills; 
and, in all the duties and responsibilities of the 
mission-service, he has been a “ true yoke-fellow.” 
You know how precious are the society and cor- 
respondence of loved missionary associates in this 
land of exile. 

But why dwell upon my personal loss? Our 
mission is sorely stricken. We do not see just 
now who is to fill his place. Our brother had a 
pretty good knowledge of the language. He had 
been giving special attention to the work of trans- 
lating the Old Testament. He had completed the 
revision of our Hymn-Book, and had written a 
number of excellent hymns, which will doubtless 
be sung by our native disciples long after the mis- 
sionaries have passed away. His last letter to me, 
written July 2, closes with the words, “ But heaven 
is not far.” Now they seem prophetic; though, 
at the time, he was not dangerously ill. 

We were feeling deeply the loss of so many 
associates in one year,—Mr. Stoddard, Mrs. 
Comfort, Mrs. Clark, and Mrs. Scott; but the 
return of the Wards encouraged us. Now the 
mission mourns his loss also, Of all the older 
missionaries, only myself and wife remain. The 
question comes up again and again, “ By whom 
shall Jacob arise? for he is small.” When the 
sainted Thomas was smitten down by the falling 
tree in sight of the trees that overshadowed the 
mission-houses at Sudiya, the event led several 
young heralds of the cross in America to say, 
“ Here, Lord, I am: Jet me go and fill the breach.” 
We are praying that He who has so sorely afilicted 
us will overrule events so that others at home will 
hasten to fill the breaches made in our ranks. 
You know many of the noble young men of the 
colleges and theological institutions. Take the 
ram’s horn and anointing oil, and go to some 
Jesse’s house and pour it on the head of some 
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young David who can use with skill the sling and 
the pebble from the brook against these Goliaths 
that are defying the armies of the living God. 
The devil and these enemies of the cross rejoice 
to see us weakened. “Come over and help us,” 
and come immediately. It takes time for new mis- 
sionaries to master the language, and familiarize 
themselves with the details of missionary-work. 
On this account, there should be no delay. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. BRONSON. 


Nowcone, Aug. 21, 1873. 

GEOGRAPHY. — The valley properly called ‘ As- 
sam” lies on both sides of the Brahmaputra River, 
which runs nearly east and west, —very slightly 
north-east and south-west—but below Assam 
takes a southerly direction into the head of the Bay 
of Bengal. 

The valley is five hundred miles long by sixty 
miles wide (average), bounded by chains of moun- 
tains on both sides. On the north the Bhootea, 
Duffla, Abor Hills appear, beyond them the Him- 
alayas. On the south bank, at the extreme north- 
east, the hills touch on China. There are the 
Kampti people (the original Shans, it is sup- 


posed) and the Lingphos. The various tribes of | 


Nagas extend from above Sibsagor down almost 
to Nowgong. Then the Mikirs come, and, farther 
south, the Khassias, which brings us into Cachar. 
Coming into Assam from the south, by the river, 
our course is due north, until just before we reach 
Gowalpara, when we find ourselves going nearly 
east, slightly north of east; and that course 
continues the entire length of the province. A 
hundred miles from Gowalpara, we come to Gowa- 
hatti. Following up the north bank, we come to 
the district of Durrung; but the government 
station is several miles inland. Still going up the 
north bank, we come to -the station of Tezpore, 
built on little hills rising from the water’s edge. 
This is the headquarters of a mission of the S. 
P. G. Society ; though it was begun when I was in 
Gowahatti, as a local and government mission. It 
was from this mission that Brother Daiible seceded, 
on account of Baptist sentiments. There is one 
missionary here ; and his work is mainly down in 
Durrung, among the Cacharis, for whom Mr. 
Barker and Mr. Danforth labored much ; but, by 
Gowahatti being left eight years without a mis- 
sionary, they fell into the hands of this S. P. G. 
There being no more stations on that bank, we 
will return to Gowahatti, and start up the south 
bank. Twelve miles above Gowahatti, we enter 
the Kullung: a hundred and thirty miles or so 
brings us to Nowgong, situated in a low basin, 
with hills, from ten to fifteen miles distant, on three 
sides. Still keeping up the Kullung, if it is the 
rainy season, we come out of the upper mouth 
into the Brahmaputra again. This is merely a 
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channel for the great river when at its height, 
which joins the main stream of the Kullung many 
miles below. The Kullung itself comes down 
from the hills. 

Keeping on up the Brahmaputra two hundred 
miles, passing the mouths of three or four rivers 
coming down from the eastern hills, we come to 
the Dikho River. Up that forty miles or so, and 
we come to Sibsagor, on a smail river: a steam- 
boat can go up in the rains only. 

Following up the Brahamputra still, past the 
Dikho fifty miles or more, brings us to Dibrughur, 
about five miles up the Dibru River. This is the 
capital of Upper Assam, as Gowahatti is of Lower. 
Beyond this, the government has no station. 
Sadiya, where Dr. Brown and Mr. Cutter first 
settled, but which was broken up by a bloody raid 
of the Khamptis, has never been re-established. 

You will gather from this, that from Gowalpara to 
Sibsagor the course is slightly north of east. By 
land, the distance is a little less than a hundred 
miles from Gowalpara to Gowahatti, requiring five 
days; from Gowahatti to Nowgong, seventy-five 
miles, requiring four days; from Nowgong to 
Sibsagor, one hundred and twenty miles, requiring 
six days, — fifteen days in all. There is a tolerable 
road. One can go either by pony or elephant. 
There are rest houses, built by government, every 
nine miles. We must carry camp-bed, table, chair, 
provisions, and cooking-utensils, on the backs of 
coolies. By native boat the journey takes twenty- 
five to thirty days, according to the time of year 
and size of boat. By steamboat from Gowalpara 
to Dibrughur, keeping to the Brahamputra (not 
going through the Kullung), twelve days is the 
average time. 


SIAM. 
Mission to the Chinese. 
LETTER FROM Dr. DEAN. 


BANGKOK, Sept. 16, 1873. 

Mrs. DEAN and I have just returned from a trip 
to Ayuthia, the former capital of Siam. Ayuthia 
has a population of forty or fifty thousand in- 
habitants, mostly Siamese.. There is a smaller 
percentage of Chinese in Ayuthia than in any 
other city we have seen in Siam; perhaps not 
more than three or four thousand in the entire city. 
These are mostly Tie chiu men, to many of whom 
we gave books and Christian words. Our Pres- 
byterian friends here have made a good beginning, 
bought a piece of ground, built a bamboo-house, 
and laid the foundations for a more substantial 
dwelling ; but its erection is now delayed for want 
of funds. 

During the week we visited the site of an old 
palace in its ruins. Saw some ruined temples; 
the enclosure where the king goes to capture ele- 
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phants; examined some potteries, and kilns for 
making tiles; and, on the sabbath, attended Mr. 
Carrington’s Siamese service. At the sound of 
the bell, at ten, A.M., about forty persons assembled 
on his veranda to listen to the gospel. In the 
company were two Buddhist priests, twelve or fif- 
teen men, and the remainder were women and 
children. The older ones paid very good atten- 
tion, and the children were as quiet as might be 
expected of them. The preacher, whose prayer 
and sermon lasted an hour, is a young man, — Yuan, 
educated in the mission-school at Bangkok, — and 
speaks both Siamese and Chinese. His father was 
a Chinaman, and his mother a daughter of a Chi- 
naman ; making him three-fourths Chinaman. This 
is also the case with other of the preachers em- 
ployed by the Presbyterian mission. Their licensed 
preacher at Petchaburi is the son of a Chinaman ; 
so is one of their licensed preachers in Bangkok; 
and many of the pupils of their mission-school are 
of Chinese origin: still they all constitute a “ Siam- 
ese mission.” A majority of all the converts to 
Christianity ever made in Siam are either Chinese, 
or of Chinese descent. 

The Presbyterian mission has a church at Bang- 


kok, one at Petchaburi, and one at Cheang-mai ; and 


it is hoped that they may soon organize a church at 
Ayuthia; though, at present, Yuan, the preacher, 
is the only native Christian at that station. 

After a very agreeable visit with our friends there, 
and leaving some books and lessons of Christian 
instruction with the Chinese, we entered our boat 
at six o’clock on Monday morning, and reached 
Bangkok at twelve o’clock of the same night. 
The distance is estimated at about sixty.miles by 
the course of the river, which is meandering, and 
has several small islands within the stream; while 
its banks are edged by small villas, heathen tem- 
ples, and brick-kilns : the rice-fields stretch over 
the plains beyond. In some places the surface is 
slightly undulating, and some hills are seen in the 
distance from Ayuthia to the north and west. Near 
the old city we saw an old Mohammedan mosque ; 
and within and about the city are the ruins of nu- 
merous Buddhist temples. One measured two 
hundred and forty, feet in length, sixty feet in 
breadth, and the still standing pillars for the sup- 
port of the roof, twelve in number, in two rows, six 
or seven feet in diameter, and fifty or sixty feet high. 
The ruins were roofless, and only portions of the 
walls were standing. The gods of wood and stone 
and clay, from six inches to thirty feet in length, 
were in confused heaps of ruins, some broken and 
mutilated, and presenting a humiliating picture of 
idolatry. These prostrate images and decayed 
temples may be accepted as an index of the reli- 
gion they represent, —the images never protecting 
their votaries, the religion never productive of 
good to the world; the one going to decay in 
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their hearts, and the other crumbling to dust before 
their eyes; while Christian faith sees the temple 
of the living God reared on their ruins, but requir- 
ing human hands and Christian hearts to raise it, 


GERMANY. 


Mlission to the Germans. 
LETTER FROM Mr. DOMKEE. 


A CoLportor’s EXPERIENCE. — In the first half 
of the year, forty-four were added to the church 
here. God grant that the rest of the year may 
make it up toa hundred! Through grace I have 
carried the gospel to many houses and families, and 
have become acquainted with ten new places, in 
two of which I gave my testimony publicly to the 
Lord Jesus. Several rooms for holding meetings 
have been promised me, and hereafter I shall use 
them. Thus our mission-field constantly grows 
larger, and needs more laborers. 

In visiting from house to house, I found myself 
mistaken again and again in supposing that most 
of the population were acquainted with our princi- 
ples, seeing the church has been growing for years. 
But I discovered that it was just the opposite. 
There are whole villages which have never heard 
of-the Baptists, and who know nothing of Jesus, 
the sinner’s friend. As long as the Lord sees fit 
to use me, it is my purpose still to visit trom place 
to place, till the whole land is filled with the gos- 
pel. 

When I think of the shortness of the period for 
labor, the nearness of the judgment, and Christ’s 
great love for sinners, I am stimulated to go into 
every house, and beseech men in Christ’s stead to 
be reconciled unto God. 


A WANDERING SHEEP. —One day last summer 
I proposed to visit several families in a village 
near Mahren, and to spend the rest of the week in 
the country round about. In the morning I felt 
how inadequate I was to the duties of my high 
calling, and sought for strength in secret at the 
feet of Jesus. The friends where I lodged sympa- 
thized with me, and I left them with weeping eyes. 
My way led through a forest: and there Satan 
tempted me to despond; but I hastened onward, 
resting on the divine promises. Arrived at the 
village, I met a woman going to labor in the field. 
I gave her a tract, and in a few words pointed her 
to Jesus. The woman heard me with interest : and, 
when I read to her a portion of Scripture, she be- 
gan to weep, saying, “I should like to buy the 
book ; but I have not money enough.” Soon other 
women came, to whom I preached the gospel in 
the open street. The woman first spoken of con- 
fessed with tears, to my great joy, that she had 
often thought of these things, but was still without 
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hope ; and she promised now to seek more ear- 
nestly. She also told me how she used often to 
pray, and read the Bible, when she wasa child ; but 
since she left school, and was married, she had 
never read the Bible. She was now a woman forty 
years of age; and thus for twenty-five years she 
had not read the word of God. Another woman 
loaned her the money, and she bought a Bible, and 
seemed to be very happy. The people seemed to 
think it wonderful that I should talk so freely with 
them; while the parish priest did no such thing, 
but rather went after his pleasures. 

Such was my introduction to the village. Joyful 
and encouraged, I then went into every house, stop- 
ping a few minutes in each, and saying a few words 
to the inmates concerning the Lord Jesus. I made 
afew remarks, and left at least a tract in every 
house, even though they purchased nothing. 


LETTER FROM Mr. ALF, POLAND. 


BAPTISMS AND THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL IN Po- 
LAND. — The Lord builds Jerusalem, and gathers 
together the outcasts of Israel. We enjoyed the 
greatest of blessings early in the year in the town 
of Zirardow, where the Spirit’ breathed upon the 


’ dry bones, and there was a great awakening. In a> 


short time forty were converted, and added to the 
church. In another town we had a baptismal 
feast previously in the depth of winter. Four were 
baptized at one time, and eleven at another. In the 
first quarter of this year seventy-four were baptized, 
and in the second quarter thirty-nine; total, a 
hundred and thirteen. Thanksgiving and praise be 
to the Lord for this lovely addition! By the grace 
of God, I have made a missionary tour every month. 
In February and March we had at my station a the- 
ological school, embracing fourteen brethren drawn 
together from our out-stations far and near. They 
studied very diligently, and the Lord richly blessed 
our intercourse with one another. 

We have little reason to complain of persecution, 
although here and there a slight storm arises. Our 
field is daily widening, and we are constantly com- 
pelled to add to our labors. We need more labor- 
ers, and more means to support them. 


L FROM Mr. ALBRECHT, MEMEL. 


CHILDREN COMING TO CHRIST.—Not many 
weeks ago I baptized in our chapel sixteen 
candidates, of whom fifteen were children from 
the sabbath school, and a young woman of nine- 
teen. It was a solemn moment when they all 
came in and stood around the baptistery. The 
chapel was full to excess. The sight of the young 
believers —all ten, eleven, twelve, and thirteen 
years of age, and one little girl of nine years — 
moved many of the spectators to tears. But it 
was most impressive when each child, in answer to 
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the question of the minister, publicly declared his 
or her faith in Christ as they had been taught in 
the sabbath school. Many adult persons were 
ashamed that these little ones had so far out- 
stripped them. It was a precious sight .to see 
these babes in Christ, after the baptism, gathered 
at the Lord’s table. 

Zezulim, formerly a Polish out-station of Kicin, 
was, late in the summer, inaugurated as an inde- 
pendent church. The members number two hun- 
dred and thirty-one, living at four different places. 


L—— FROM Mr. WIEHLER, REETZ. 


“THE LORD WORKING WITH THEM.” —The 
7th of September we enjoyed a baptismal feast, 
when twenty ransomed sinners were publicly buried 
with Christ in baptism. The chapel was crowded. 
Many came to hear and see what they will never 
forget ; and some of them will shortly come again, 
saying, “See, here is water: what doth hinder me 
to be baptized?” This region, by the grace of 
God, is still a fruitful one. Often we cannot tell 
how these new awakenings occur. We are com- 
pelled to ask with the prophet, ‘“ Who hath be- 
gotten me these?” Nine of these converts be- 
long to a little village, where about twenty were 
converted years ago, the fruit of tract distribution. 
Then all was quiet until now, when the excitement 
seems to reach every corner. Four others belong 
to another village, where for a year we labored with 
no success ; but now — oh, what a bright dawning 
betokens a glorious day! Among the candidates 
were children from nine to fifteen years of age, and 
strong men who would not take this important 
step hastily. 


Mission to France. 
LETTER FROM Mr. CRETIN, Oct. 15, 1873. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. —Our work goes on very 
quietly. We had not many meetings during the hot 
weather. We distributed, however, a large number 
of tracts ; although it is constantly becoming more 
difficult to have them circulated. Our hostile gov- 
ernment is contracting the circle of our liberties. 
We are always spreading our opinions on baptism, 
and our tracts on that doctrine. It extends little 
by little, and affects the other churches. The de- 
fenders of pedo-baptism have lost that confidence 
in their doctrine which they had thirty years ago. 
They no longer dare, in general, to make public 
attacks: they stand on the defensive. They say, 
“ Let us say no more of baptism: let us give each 
other the fraternal hand.” 

The Lutheran journal which attacked “The 
Appeal to Protestant Pedo-Baptists and to the 
National French Synod” has not taken up the 
gauntlet with respect to our tract, “Christian Bap- 
tism and Catholic and Lutheran Traditions.” At- 
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tacked directly, their accusations made void, their 
arguments refuted, and Luther coming to make a 
charge in public against his pedo-baptism and 
against himself, the Lutherans have not a word 
more ‘to say. This silence of the learned and 
ardent Lutherans is characteristic. They no longer 
keep the wall to avoid the Baptists who are begin- 
ning to take their rank under the sun. 


PROGRESS OF BAPTIST PRINCIPLES.— An old 
evangelical teacher of Villefranche has written an 
important work for the Church, which he has read 
‘tome. He proves that believers’ baptism alone is 
evangelical, and that it is the way into the Church : 
only, for the present, he intends not to refuse the 
‘communion to Christians who are not baptized. 
He tried to set torth this doctrine in a meeting 
composed of pastors, evangelists, and teachers. 
He declared that he had made great researches in 
they New Testament without finding infant-bap- 
tism. He was asked to repeat this exposition at 
‘the end of the session ; but people did not return. 

The Free Church of France has its synod this 
year at Saint Fean du Gard. The independent 
_pastor of this church, who has become an open- 
communion Baptist, had prepared to baptize three 
persons during the synod: and a number were 
present; it is said, about ten. This ceremony pro- 
duced a great effect upon the spectators ; and the 
journal —‘“The Free Church” — mentioned it, 
saying that baptism is making progress in the 
free churches. Thank God! the question of 
baptism is making progress in the churches in 
France ; and a good number of Christians no 
longer have their children baptized. 

My daughters are gone to Switzerland for their 
health. They have been received by M. Ollivier, a 
popular Swiss author, who formerly had doubts on 
infant-baptism ; but, after having read my tracts, 
he said, “If I had then had the knowledge of 
‘baptism which I have acquired by reading these 
tracts, I should not have had my children baptized.” 
His son-in-law, Pastor Duplan, attacked my chil- 
dren on believers’ baptism: they discussed the 
question, and gave him my tracts, which demon- 
strated the difficulty of justifying pedo-baptism. 

M. Ollivier introduced my daughters to the 
Pastor Paul Bartiier, who, on hearing the name of 
Cretin, said, “I know your father, the Baptist 
pastor at Lyons. I also have become a Baptist.” 

The question of baptism is, then, also making 
progress in Switzerland. There also there must 
be agitation. Immobility is death to the little 
churches, 

In the canton of Neuchatel the national church 
‘is divided. There will be an independent national 
church, not salaried by the State. It is now in 
.process of formation. It would be well to publish 
a tract on the subject of church and baptism ; to 
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appeal to the Christians of Neuchatel, and enlighten 
them on these two doctrines, and have it scattered 
in the canton while the church is being formed, and 
before the synod meets. It is a favorable moment 
to act. 


RECEPTIONS. — We have had at Lyons the pleas- 
ure of examining two candidates for baptism. 
We received only one,—a young girl of sixteen. 
She has attended our worship ever since we have 
been in Rue Dunoir, and was converted among us. 
She was baptized in July last. Another person 
presents herself as a candidate for baptism, —an 
old woman, a Plymouthist, very pious. 

We have received at the church in Lyons Pastor 
Montandon, who has labored in Spain with Mr. 
Knapp. The committee in Paris placed him with 
me in Lyons to get acquainted with him and to aid 
me. We do the work of Lyons and St. Etienne 
together. May God bless him among us! 


Blission to Greece. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. SAKELLARIOS. 


g ATHENS, Oct. 25, 1873. 

“BREAD AFTER MANY Days.” —One of the 
regular attendants upon our meetings thinks that 
he has passed from death unto life by faith in 
Jesus and his atoning blood. He asked for bap- 
tism to be administered to him. Mr. Sakellarios, 
thinking it wiser to test his Christian principles, 
has sent him out on a short Bible tour. 

About eighteen years ago, Mr. Sakellarios, in one 
of his Bible tours, met this man Zoigas in a village 
at the foot of Parnassus, and gave him a Bible, and 
the translated narrative, “The Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter.” He read both, but said he was but little im- 
pressed with their contents. Now, however, in 
our morning readings, in hearing them read and 
commented on, he enters into all the experience 
of faith and joy that one has who feels the power 
of love and grace in his heart. He is ready to do 
any work for his Saviour ; and in this labor he will 
have an opportunity to manifest the truth of his 
expressions of belief in God to keep him from the 
fear ot man, and from falling into temptation in 
yielding to sinful habits. 

To the poor is the gospel preached ; and this 
man, who has but little of this world’s goods, 
having heard the word of God explained for less 
than a year’s time, accepted its promises of salva- 
tion to the sinner sooner than a great many 
abounding in the good things of life, and hearing 
the gracious invitations of Christ for a longer 
period. 

It was with a trembling joy, that, after a sermon 
on repentance, we found Zoigas waiting in the 
corridor to speak about his sorrow for his sins, 
which he felt were many; and not long after to 
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hear him asking the all-important question, “ What 
shall I do to be saved?” The desire of our hearts 
and our prayer to God for this convicted sinner 
were fervent, and we hope effectual. His feet 
seem to stand upon the everlasting Rock, and he 
feels that he is safe in Christ for time and eternity. 

We pray that he may be steadfast and consistent, 
and always rejoicing in the Lord. How great the 
favor that the Holy Spirit gives us, when preach- 
ing Christ crucified, to make it the power of God 
unto salvation ! 

SABBATH-SCHOOL WorK AT NEAPOLIS. — Our 
sabbath-school work at Neapolis claims a large 
share of our heart. Over a hundred children 
attend. It is most difficult to obtain earnest, faith- 
ful teachers. 

The gentleman, Mr. Xanthos, who has been a 
teacher for more than two years, had so large a 
class of the smaller boys and girls, that he begged 
to bring his daughter, who is interested in such 
work, to help him, by taking the girls for instruc- 
tion: so, by this arrangement, we have five classes 
and five teachers. 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST BOARD. 


THE Foreign Mission Board of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention is doing an effective 
mission-work in China. It also has missions 
in Africa and in Italy. The October number 
of “ The Home and Foreign Journal,” the offi- 
cial organ of the Convention, has a very deeply- 
interesting letter from Rev. R. H. Graves, of 
Canton, China, giving an account of a trip in- 
land. The letter breathes the true missionary 
spirit. We give the following extract : — 


Leaving Canton on the morning of July 9, 
we reached a place called San Kong by night. 
Here a crowd collected on the bank; and I 
stood on the bow of my boat, and preached 
to them as Jesus so often did at the Sea of 
Galilee. Some among the audience listened 
with marked attention; but a few were dis- 
posed to be rude and noisy. After I was 
through, A Cliak, one of the young men, ad- 
dressed them: but as he was too lengthy, and 
not expos | pointed, and as darkness drew 
on, the crowd grew impatient; and the boys 
and some others began to be very restless, 
and to pelt us with clods from the river-bank. 
Some of our Chinese were frightened, and 
wanted the boatmen to push off ; but I insisted 
on remaining and facing the crowd until order 
was somewhat restored. The Chinese feel no 
respect for any one who is afraid of them. 

The next night we reached Zaz Sha, where 
I once rented a house, and lived until driven 
away by the gentry. As we wished to hurry 
to the farthest point up the river, we passed 
by this town, leaving it for our return. 

Leaving at daybreak, we made our way up 
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the river towards Sz Ui; passing between 
banks fringed with the beautiful bamboo, and 
in sight of smiling villages imbosomed in the 
greenest trees; of level harvest-fields, enliv- 
ened by busy harvesters, engaged in Passat, 3 
and threshing their grain; and of rugge 

mountain-ranges, with their furrowed sides. 
and green declivities basking in the sunlight. 

While the boatmen were poling and towing 
the boat up the stream, br. Williams and 
took a walk along the river-banks, conversing” 
with little groups whom we met, and leaving: 
tracts with men on their way to market. 

At a little village we met with an incident 
which made me feel very sad, but may yet be 
a source of joy. Two old men were standing 
in the shade by the roadside, trying to get a 
— of the strangers as they passed by. 

saluted them, and, as usual with the Chinese, 
asked them their age. One was seventy-two ; 
and the other, an intelligent-looking old man, 
with his silvery beard falling on his bosom, 
was a patriarch of eighty-five. I asked them 
how much longer they had to live. They re- 
plied sadly, “Not much longer.” I said, 
“You say you will pass from this world: where 
are you going?” — “Going down to hell,” 
they replied. ‘Would you not rather go to 
heaven?” I asked. “Go to heaven!” said 
one: “how could we dare to hope for such 
happiness?” I told them there was such a 
hope for them; that I myself was once with- 
out hope just as they were, and how I found 
peace by trusting in Jesus. Then I pointed 
out to them how God loved our race; how sin 
was the only reason why men would go to 
hell ; and how Jesus had borne our sins in his 
own body onthe tree. Their faces brightened 
up, and they listened attentively to every 
word. At last the older one said, “What 
proofs have you that Jesus can do all this ?” 
I told thém of his miracles and of his resur- 
rection, and how our bodies, too, would be 
raised from the grave. The group had now 
grown to a dozen or so; and several men ex- 
claimed at once, some derisively, and some as. 
if a new truth had dawned upon them, “ And. 
can a man live again?” One old man in the 
crowd asked, “Is it only those who believe in 
Jesus who will rise again ?” I told them of the 
resurrection both of the just and of the un- 
just, and how believers would be saved, body 
and soul. Then we broke up; and I left the 
two old men with a prayer to God for 
them, and after having told them how to pray 
to God for themselves. ‘ Without God, and 
without hope in the world,” — this is the divine 
photograph of the mass of our race. How 
sad to see men looking to the future with no 
hope! and how blessed the work of telling 
these heathen of Jesus! I would not ex- 
change my place for that of the most popular 
preacher in America. I love my work, and 
am grateful to my brethren at home for en- 
abling me to prosecute it. 
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THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of “ The Pall-Mall Ga- 
zette,” writing from Simla, says, “I lately men- 
tioned the results of missionary enterprise in 
Bengal as ascertained by the late census. 
The results briefly amount to this,— that there 
is now a total Christian population under the 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal amounting to 
93,098 souls, of whom 70,000 are born and 
bred in India, and 50,000 are pure natives. 
The report of the missionary conference at 
Allahabad has just published the statistics 
for all India. Unfortunately, it deals only 
with the Protestant Christians, pure natives, 
who number 224,161. The most remark- 
able feature disclosed by the missionary sta- 
tistics is the rapid progress of proselytism 
during late years. Between 1861 and 1871 
the number of Christians has more than 
doubled in Bengal, while the communicants 
have increased nearly threefold. In Central 
India, the native church has multiplied by 
nearly four hundred per cent; in Oude, by 
one hundred and seventy-five per cent; in 
the north-western provinces it has nearly 
doubled ; in the Punjaub and Bombay it has 
increased by sixty-four per cent; and the 
total increase for all India is sixty-one per 
cent. The increase during the previous ten 
years, from 1851 to 1861, was only fifty-three 
per cent. The missionaries calculate, that, 
assuming a uniform increase of sixty-one per 
cent for each ten years, the number of native 
Protestant Christians in India will amount in 
1951 to eleven million, and in A.D. 2001 to 
one hundred and thirty million. They very 
prudently admit, however, that such calcula- 
tions are liable to unforeseen contingencies. 
But they have established, in a startling and 
unexpected manner, that Christianity is a 
really living faith among the natives of India, 
and that it is spreading at a rate which was 
altogether unsuspected by the general public. 
The number of native ordained ministers has 
risen during the ten years in question from 
ninety-seven to two hundred and twenty-six, 
and the number of communicants for all 
India has more than doubled. The report 
very honestly shows, however, that the mis- 
sionary work in India is an educational, quite 
as much as a proselytizing enterprise. In 


1871 no fewer than 122,132 pupils attended 
the mission-schools; and these institutions 
are every year growing more popular, as is 
proved by the increase since 1861, when the 
attendance stood at 75,975. On the whole, it 
is felt that the missionaries have done wisely 
in taking up the gage of battle regarding their 
alleged want of results, and that they have 
proved their case in a quite unexpected 
manner.” 


AN exchange says, “Disestablishment is 
evidently the order of the day in Japan. 
Henceforth the Sintoo priests will receive no 
salary. They will depend for their support on 
the offerings of the people.” 


THE government of India has approved of 
the extension of the telegraph-line from Hen- 
thadah to Bassein, Burmah. The rice-trade 
of Bassein has doubled during the last two 
years. 


In the construction of the famous Taj at 
Agra, twenty thousand workmen were em- 
ployed during twenty years. As the total cost 
is put at twenty million dollars, it is probable 
that this was, in part at least, enforced labor. 
In the mosaic work, Col. Anderson states that 
the following precious stones were used, — 
opals, 3,870 Ibs. ; rubies, 4,644 lbs. ; emeralds, 
8,342 lbs.; sapphires, 12,470 lbs.; carnelian, 
77,400 lbs. ; turquoise, 20,640 Ibs. ; lapis-lazuli, 
37,840 lbs. ; coral, 8,600 Ibs. ; agate and onyx, 
43,000 Ibs.; besides unlimited quantities of 
less valuable material. 


WHILE England gains no direct revenue 
from her vast Indian empire, Holland exacts 
a net revenue of two million pounds annually 
from the peasants in the narrow territories of 
Netherland India. - 


In Brasenose College, Oxford, a foreign 
missionary association has been recently 
formed with forty members. They have re- 
solved to take up the Lahore divinity school, 
and to assist it by maintaining students, or 
otherwise. 


Tue London Missionary Society has in- 
creased its force of English missionaries in 
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Madagascar from twelve to thirty; and four 
others are shortly to be sent out. The secre- 
tary, Dr. Mullens, states that there is no doubt 
that the whole people are longing to be taught 
in a new and better way than the idolatry 
which has been abandoned. 


Dr. CAREY held, that, of the Southern 
Indian languages, the Teloogoo is the most 
polished. Tamil, however, has been more 
studied by Englishmen. 


THE Island of New Guinea, recently occu- 
pied by the London Missionary Society, is 
about fourteen hundred miles in length, and in 
breadth about three hundred. The work al- 
ready accomplished by the native teachers is 
full of encouragement. “Infanticide is discon- 
tinued, and the people are giving up their 
long-cherished feuds. 


THE works of infidels find great favor with 
a certain class of educated Hindoos, who, in 
turn, are unwilling to look into or study the 
books that are published to counteract them. 


TueE Rev. J. T. Noyes, of the Madura Mis- 
sion, So. India, says, “It remained for Prot- 
estant missionaries to introduce, with a purer 
Christianity, education for all classes, and to 
inaugurate the innovations which are fast 
changing the social habits of the people. 

Vastly more has been done within the last 
fifty years than by the labors of the Roman- 
ists in three centuries. Give us fifty years 
more, and the world shall see, not only Ma- 
dura, but all India, with her two hundred mil- 
lions, by the blessing of God, transformed, 
evangelized, and numbered among Christian 
nations.” 


THE Rev. Dr. Waugh, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission Conference, India, refers to 
the fact that Hindoos and Mohammedans 
almost universally concede the depravity of 
the race. Among the illustrative examples, he 
gives this from one of the chief men in Luck- 
now: “ The sinfulness of a man,” said he, “is 
easy enough understood, when we remember, 
that, in disposing of a good thing, —for instance, 
milk, — we have to carry it to men’s doors; 
and, when we wish to furnish that which is evil, 
— that is, to sell ram, — we have but to open a 
shop, and they come to us. That is,” continued 
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the man, “we will make sacrifice to destroy 
ourselves, but none to help ourselves.” 


THE Church Missionary Society is endeav- 
oring to raise a tribute to the memory of Rev. 
Henry Venn, for many years one of its secre- 
taries, in the shape of a “Native Church 
Fund” for aiding in the internal development 
of native churches, —a subject which he had 
much at heart. During his tenure of office, 
the number of European missionaries in the 
employment of the society increased from 107 
to 204; the native ministry from 4 to 130, with 
one native bishop ; and the communicants from 
6,050 to more than 20,000. 


On the 14th of May, Rev. Mr. Lyon of 
Shanghai says, “ The native pastor baptized 
one man at Gyoh-de-Kang. The church-mem- 
bers at that place still hold fast their profes- 
sion. A girl of fourteen years, who has been 
inquiring for a year or more, intended to unite 
with the church at the same time, but, it is 
thought, was forcibly kept at home by her step- 
mother. We trust, however, the step-mother 
will also be soon led to Jesus. Such cases are 
constantly coming up in our work, and well 
deserve a place in the prayers of our friends 
at home.” 


THE last Report of the Hawaiian Board 
gives, as contributions from the churches for 
the year,—for foreign missions (including 
about $453 from Micronesia), $5,792.63 ; home 
missions, $7,890; for Theological Seminary 
(from foreigners $1,007, natives $1,597.47), 
$2,604.47; incidental fund, $2,273.73. Total, 
$10,849.73. “ There is not one church,” it is 
said, “ that has not contributed something ; and 
it must not be forgotten that the above sum is 
only a part of what has been given by these 
churches. If what has been raised for pastors, 
salaries, building churches, supporting sab- 
bath schools, aiding the poor, and various 
other purposes, be added, the whole amount for 
the year would exceed $30,000.” 


THE most marked feature of missionary 
work in the past decade has been the remark- 
able development of female missionary socie- 
ties. In both England and America, these 
societies are increasing and prospering exceed- 
ingly ; and some missionaries begin to wonder 
what the movement will come to if it goes on 
at the present rate a few years longer. We 
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hear of fifteen American ladies coming to 
India alone next cold season; and others are 
reported as em route to China, Africa, South 
America, and elsewhere. It is nearly impossi- 
ble fora movement of this kind, so general, 
and apparently so spontaneous, to be the re- 
sult of a transient enthusiasm or of misdi- 
rected zeal. It means that God is about to 
impress upon the Church as never before the 
value of woman’s work for Christ, and that 
the absolute necessity of elevating the women 
of non-Christian lands is henceforth to be an 
axiom in missionary policy.— Lucknow Wit- 
NESS. 


WAITING oN Gop.—A German Baptist 
missionary in Africa says, in his annual re- 
port, “I can report but one soul converted 
last year, — an old woman of ninety-five years. 
‘What !’ do you say, ‘a whole year! and only 
one convert!’ Yes, only one. What, then, 
shall I do? and what must you do? I have 
read howa Swiss village was once deluged by 
a freshet. All the people came together to 
consult what they must do. After long delib- 
eration, they came to this result: ‘We must 
wait till God helps us.’ And that is all that 
we can do. I must wait, and you, brethren, 
must wait. You must wait till the children 
whom God has given you are made alive in 
Christ. Christ will have converted men. He 
will have no man-made Christians. May God 
keep me from ever wishing to make a single 
convert! I have only one request to offer: 
Help me by praying with me. Help me pray. 
Come, help me labor, so that in another year 
I may have to report, not one, but a hundred 
souls brought to Christ.” 


“THEIR CONSCIENCES BEARING THEM 
Wirtness.”—A German Baptist preacher 
among the Caffres in South Africa writes 
thus: “If I should undertake to tell of the 
instances in which, during the past year, the 
Word has had visible power, the narrative 
would be a very long one. When I told the 
heathen how God created all things, and that 
we receive every thing from his hand, one of 
them came to me and said, ‘ Now indeed I 
have received light; and really I know that I 
cannot obtain a morsel of bread ora drink 
of water by my own power.’ Again, after a 
sermon on the third chapter of John, one 
arose and exclaimed, ‘O God ! how is it pos- 
sible? df one of us had two sons, would he 
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sacrifice one to save the other? Oh, no! not 
even if he had three sons. But God had only 
one!’ On another occasion, I spoke-on the 
creation of man. When I closed, a native 
said, ‘Yes, we may learn that from every ker- 
nel of corn ; for it cannot give itself life, nor 
can we give itany. It must be God’s work.” 
Such evidences of the truth being compre- 
hended by the people refresh, enliven, and 
strengthen me. The joy sweetens many a 
bitter experience, and outweighs many an 
hour of suffering.” 


REASON CONVINCED, BUT THE HEART 
UNMOVED. — Among the heathen, an appeal 
to reason may sometimes conquer the judg- 
ment; but, apart from the power of the Holy 
Spirit, how ineffectual is it to subdue the 
heart! A missionary in Africa gives the 
following illustration : — 

Recently, in the course of my work, I con- 
versed with one of the Caffres on the folly of 
painting themselves with red ochre. I told 
him the people get no good from it: they feel 
no better nor stronger. Then I pointed him to 
the white robe of a Saviour’s righteousness, 
and to the host of witnesses who have made 
their garments white in the blood of the Lamb. 
An opposer who stood near interrupted me, 
saying, “If the ministers of the gospel never 
die, then I will believe in an eternal life. If 
my grandmother ever comes back from the 
hell you preach, then I will be converted 
also.” The speaker was rewarded by a round 
of applause from his black friends who were 
reclining around. I solemnly testified to him 
that all this amounted to nothing; and I ap- 
pealed to his own conscience ; to the myste- 
rious dread of a dead body, which they are 
unable to explain to themselves: and finally I 
asked them, if there be no future state, why 
did they sacrifice to idols? He now publicly 
acknowledged that he was conquered, and 
said, “If God pleases, and if he calls me, 
then I will become g Christian.” 


A NATIVE Chinese missionary meeting at 
Hang-chau is thus described by Mr. Tay- 
lor : — 

“It was a touching sight, on that stormy 
and snowy day, to see the little company as- 
sembled for such a purpose, and to hear ¢hose 
lips —all of which had, doubtless, often used 
‘vain repetitions’— now pleading with the 
living and true God, that ‘his name might 
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become great among the heathen,’ even as it 
had been made precious to themselves. One 
felt that in them the Lord Jesus saw his seed, 
something ‘of the travail of his soul,’ and 
was ‘satisfied.’ After spending some time in 
prayer, they sang a translation of the hymn so 
expressive of their new responsibilities and 
new desires : — 


‘From Greenland’s icy mountains.’ 


Then Tsiu Sin-sang read the second chapter 
of Acts, leading them to think of the mighty 
results which came out of that feeble begin- 
ning, and encouraged them not to ‘ despise the 
day of small things.’ He afterwards sought 
to press home their privilege of spreading that 
gospel which had brought them salvation, by 
suggesting the following four points for re- 
membrance : — 

I. Having received so much grace our- 
selves, we should gladly minister to others, 
according to the Master’s word, “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” 

II. Our giving should be according to what 
we possess. He who sees the motive cares 
for that rather than the amount that may be 
given. Hence the preciousness to him of the 
widow’s mites. 

III. We shall not be losers by what we 
give; for God is able to prosper us more and 
more, according as we are good stewards of 
what he has already intrusted to us. 

IV. All that we give we put into safe 
keeping ; for we “ provide ourselves bags which 
wax not old,” and it becomes a “treasure in 
the heavens that faileth not, where no thief 
approacheth, neither moth corrupteth.” 

“ After singing the hymn, commencing — 


‘Glory, glory everlasting, 
Be to Him who bore the cross,’ 


Ah-ts’ih read the parable of ‘the good Sama- 
titan,’ seeking to apply the question, ‘ Who is 
my neighbor ?’ 

“Mr. Williamson, wha was staying in 
Hangchau at the time, gave them a few en- 
couraging words, and sought to stimulate their 
sympathy for their perishing brethren, and to 
urge them ever to seek to manifest it in a 
practical form. After further prayer and 
praise, they took together a simple meal, 
which had been kindly provided by some of 
the native brethren. It was found that these 


poor but precious and believing ones had con-. 


tributed some 30,000 cash, about twenty-four 
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dollars (of course, quite independently of 
their ordinary contributions for local pur- 
poses), during the past year, for the dissemi- 
nation of the gospel; and to this amount 
three dollars more were added before the meet- 
ing closed.” 


WHILE the Japanese are looking to us 
for an example by which to remake their 
laws, customs, and language, they have a 
custom which we might do well to imitate in 
spirit if not in the letter. It is a musical ac- 
companiment which is heard in their worship- 
ping assemblies, caused by the dropping of 
coin as they become excited in the utterances 
of the speaker. In proportion as their hearts 
warm, the pennies drop upon the floor, to be 
gathered up by the priest after the service. — 
Mrs. Mary E. Willard. 


Miss PorTER of Pekin has recently taken 
a four-hundred-mile journey by cart, and 
about half as many more miles by boat. Her 
object was to visit all the native Christian 
women in the southern and south-eastern out- 
stations. The tour was one of special inter- 
est. The following incident will show how 
real is the Christianity of some of the con- 
verts: “Crowds of women gathered in a vil- 
lage in the Shen-cho district as soon as they 
heard of the arrival of a foreign lady; and 
for three days, early and late, I was constantly 
surrounded by curious companies, to whom 
I spoke of Jesus and his salvation. 

“In all my life in China I have hardly met 
a woman who interested me so much, and 
whose words so strengthened my faith, as a 
Mrs. Chang, who lives at this village. You 
may remember her as one who has been re- 
peatedly poisoned by her father-in-law on 
account of her profession of Christianity. 
She has had comparatively little instruction, 
but has so improved every opportunity, that 
she can read the Gospels quite intelligently ; 
and she had marked many passages of which 
she wished to ask the meaning. She seemed 
to shrink from speaking of her own trials and 
sufferings, saying quietly, when I questioned 
her, ‘ They are more kind to me now. It was 
not hard to bear for Yesus: nothing is hard 
for him. We haven’t time to talk about 
ourselves, let us talk about zm.’ Such 
things she said not once, but often, and appar- 
ently without any thought that it was possible 
for one who really loved Christ to do. other- 
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wise than constantly rejoice in him. When 
more women came in than I could speak to, 
she would tell them of the Saviour, and often 
so earnestly, and with so much tact, and such 
a nice appreciation of what they needed, that 
I wanted to stop and listen, and /earn.” 


REv. J. H. TAYLor says, “ We had a very 
pleasant and profitable meeting here in Shac- 
hing on the Chinese New Year’s day, at which 
all the native Christians pledged themselves to 
give something towards propagating the gos- 
pel. The poorest will give not less than one 
cash a day (about one penny in three weeks) ; 
and three brethren consented to undertake the 
collection of the said moneys. Some prom- 
ised to give one, two, three, and seven cash a 
day respectively. I hope that this small com- 
mencement will be increased and prospered by 
God as time advances, so that it may be 
fraught with blessing to many souls.” 


JAPAN. 


THE statements made in the accompanying 
extract from a brief annual report lately pre- 
sented to their Board by the American mis- 
sionaries of Japan will be read with consider- 
able interest by those who are longing for the 
complete opening of that extensive country. 

“ While some special efforts are being made 
by the priests of Buddhism, to revive the zeal, 
and re-assure the faith, of their followers by 
special preaching-services, held by the ablest 
men in the priesthood, we see, on the other 
hand, an utter disregard by the government 
for this faith, upon which such favors have 
been lavished by both rulers and people in 
times past. Some temples upon festal days 
are thronged ; while many are deserted and un- 
frequented, or possessed by a few solitary 
priests, who are ready to let the buildings for 
a very small rental. Many of the temples 
have been secularized by a government which 
does not hesitate for a moment to take a temple 
for the purposes of a hospital, a schoolhouse, 
or for a reception-palace for the nation’s 
guests. The temple bells have been taken 
without number, sold and exported for the 
bronze of which they are made. One ship 
alone took to England six hundred tons of 
bronze, the larger portion of which was old 
temple bells. 

“ But though ready to seize upon the tem- 
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ples, and secularize the property which has 
been held for ages by the priests who maintain 
the worship which commands the faith of 

nearly the whole people, the idea that Christi- 
anity is a means of building up, purifying, and 
elevating the people, has not by any means 
yet been adopted by the government, what- 
ever may be the sentiment of individual mem 

bers. Even in this day of hope-inspiring 
changes, Christ crucified is unto the Japanese, 
a stumbling-block, and to the foreigners here 
foolishness. The government is evidently at 
a loss to know what to do with this stone of 

stumbling and rock of offence. They seem 

to have a premonition that much of their ma- 
chinery will be broken in pieces on this rock, 

or that it will grind them. Hence many of the 
phenomena which we witness ; as, for instance, 

the statement to the foreign ministers, that the 
edicts against Christianity have been taken 
down from the edict-boards, followed by a no- 
tice sent throughout the land, that all the 
edicts — those against arson, robbery, and 
murder, as well as that against Christianity — 
have been removed from the edict-boards, be- 
cause all the people know them by heart ; thus 
implying that the edict against Christianity has 
no more been repealed than those against ar- 
son, robbery, and murder. Hence the inquiry 
by the officers of the embassy, of a German 
professor of jurisprudence, as to the expedi- 
ency of adopting Christianity as the religion 
of state for Japan. Hence, too, the secret 
order that the victims of the Nagasaki perse- 
cutions should be released, and permitted to 
return to their homes. 

“ Notwithstanding the non-official way in, 
which all these acts have been done, the effect 
upon the minds of the people has been to lead 
them to feel that the day for persecution is 
probably past ; while as yet there is no abiding 
assurance as to what the government will do 
or will not do. That distrust that is due to 
this course upon this particular subject, no 
less than to the character of this and all heath- 
en governments, is indulged in full measure 
by this people towards their government. 

“ The release of the Roman-Catholic Chris- 
tians who had been banished to various prov- 
inces has been well advertised through the 
land, as they were permitted to return on foot 
to their homes ; some of them traversing the 
length of the land ere reaching Nagasaki. 
Through influences such as these, and by see- 
ing the freedom we enjoy in our work of teach- 
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ing, the lurking fear of those who come near 
us is fast melting away. 

“Jt is probable that more ports will ere long 
be thrown open for commerce and for foreign 
residences. It is not certain whether inland 
cities will soon be opened. In our visit to 
Kioto during the Exhibition of this year, the 
treatment that we received, and the liberty we 
enjoyed, afford reason for the hope, that, at a 
day not far distant, we shall be permitted to 
take and hold inland stations.” 


AN unusually learned man named Nying 
has lately been converted to God in connection 
with the labors of Mr. Stevenson of the China 
Inland Mission. He is a scholar of Shing- 
hien, and has great qualifications for useful- 
ness. Mr. Nying has counted the cost, and 
has taken a bold and decided step for the Lord 
in his native place. It is delightful to see him 
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humbly seated at the feet of Jesus. Mr. 
Stevenson says, “When I see what he has 
done, and the persecution that he is exposed 
to, and try to place myself in his position, I 
unhesitatingly say that the age of heroes is 
not gone. Last sabbath, unasked by me, he 
stood up in the chapel after I had done preach- 
ing, and spoke for a long time, relating his 
experience, and explaining the Christian reli- 
gion, exhorting his hearers to become believers 
in Jesus. I thanked God and took courage 
when I heard this man’s noble testimony to 
the power of the gospel in saving his soul, 
and enabling him to change his life. 

“‘] was encouraged very much at Shing-hien. 
God has owned Mr. Nying’s simple faith, and 
blessed him to the salvation of several souls 
there. I have never seen such a manifesta- 
tions of God’s Spirit working in China as I 
have done at Shing-hien. May the Lord extend 
and increase the work!” 


&> THE time is short in which the treasury 
of the Missionary Union is to be replen- 
ished with the funds requisite to meet the 
appropriations for the present fiscal year, which 
ends on the thirty-first day of March, 1874. 
Nearly two hundred thousand dollars must be 
raised in order to discharge the obligations 
resting upon the Union. Let every pastor, 
church, and member instantly and earnestly 
come up to the duty of the hour. 


WE call special attention to the new and 
beautiful dress in which both the “ MAGAZINE” 
and the “MACEDONIAN” and “HELPING 
HAND” appear this month. Is it not just the 
time now to make a strong effort for an en- 
larged subscription-list ? Hear what one man 
says in remitting his subscription for the next 
year, —“I have just received my December 
number of the Magazine; and it makes two 
volumes I have now. 1 bless the day when 
my pastor first induced me to subscribe for it.” 
Pastors, do you hear that? 


IN a letter from Rev. A. Dezof Paris, dated 
Oct. 23, he says in regard to the new chapel, — 
“The money that our society will have to pay 
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for our chapel is very large indeed; but if 
you could see what influence we have now in 
the quartér where we stand, if you could see the 
persons who come day after day to visit the 
chapel, and ask details about the services, if 
you could see our gatherings on Sunday even- 
ing, you would feel immediately that the 
money we are spending for the chapel is cer- 
tainly well used.” 


IMPORTANT FROM JAPAN.—Rev. J. H. 
Arthur and wife have arrived at Yokahama in 
good health. Rev. J. T. Doyen of Yokahama, 
for many years an Episcopal missionary in 
China, has been appointed a missionary of the 
Union in Japan. Mr. Doyen went to China in 
1858 with Bishop Boone of Kentucky. After 
years of service in China under the Episcopal 
Board, he went to Japan, and, having embraced 
Baptist principles, was baptized Sept. 7, 1873, 
by Rev. Mr. Ludlow of California. He is a 
thorough scholar, speaks the Japanese lan-. 
guage well, and is an important addition to our 
working-force in Yokahama. Dr. Nathan 
Brown ‘is pushing on his pioneer mission- 
work with the ardor of his younger days in 
Assam. 
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THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church of the United States urges on its peo- 
ple the superior claims of foreign over home 
missions. So far as we know, it is the first 
representative body in any of the denomina- 
tions to do this. Must we not all come to this 
ground soon? 


In March last, some native Christians in 
the Nellore district were summoned to the 
Moonsiff’s court under the old caste name of 
Madaga. They refused to take the sum- 
monses, or to have them posted on their 
houses, unless the term “Madaga” was 
omitted, or the term “Christian” applied. 
The case was tried ex farte, and judgment 
given against them. Rev. Mr. Timpany peti- 
tioned the government on the subject. We 
now learn from “The Friend of India” that 
the supreme government of India confirms 
the orders of the Madras government, that, in 
future, native Christians shall be recorded as 
such in all judicial proceedings, without any 
reference to their former caste. This is sim- 
ple justice, but a great boon, nevertheless, to 
our poor brethren, who have often suffered 
unfair treatment at the hands of native (hea- 
then) magistrates. 


A NATIVE newspaper in the Bombay presi- 
dency has discovered that both Jesus Christ 
and John the Baptist visited India. The 
latter, finding ceremonial ablutions in vogue, 
carried back from India the rite of baptism ; 
while the former, finding the name of Krishna, 
changed it to Christ, and took it back as his 
part of the spoil. What next? 


THE British and Foreign Bible Soctety and 
the Church Missionary Society have each re- 
ceived a donation of $25,000 from an anony- 
mous donor as a “thank-offering for special 
mercies.” Are there not many in our Baptist 
churches who have received of the Lord 
“ special mercies,” and who might and should 
replenish, in a similar way, the treasury of 
the Missionary Union ? 


- THE following items, gathered from a cursory 
reading of two or three numbers of a reliable 
Eastern exchange, are submitted for the consid- 
eration of those who have listened to Mr. Mur- 
ray’s lecture on “ Civilized Heathen.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of “ The Madras Athe- 
nzum ” describes a procession in honor of the 
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goddess Mariathal, which he recently wit- 
nessed in Salem, Madras presidency: — __ 
“I observed some devotees had their 
tongues pierced with iron rods; some had 
pins stuck all over their bodies, and garlands 
hanging from them; some had made incisions 
in their sides, in which were inserted iron 
rods; some passed through these incisions 
large ropes, held on both sides by two per- 
sons ; and some employed four men to carry 
a small car, the middle of whose axles passed 
through their sides.” And this is in the 
nineteenth century, in the full blaze of pure, 
humane, and enlightened Brahminism / 


PARTICULARS have come to hand of the 
wholesale massacre of Mohammedan rebels 
at the capture of Talifoo in South-western 
China. The city was surrendered to the im- 
perialist troops under the pledge of safety for 
the lives of the populace. Not even a woman 
or child of the fifty thousand inhabitants was 
spared, it is said, to tell the tale of horror. 
And these are the “ mild” and “humane” dis- 
ciples of Buddha. 


A GRANDPARENT was lately convicted by 
the magistrate of Madura of bringing to the 
temple at Dindigul two grand-daughters, aged 
six and three and a half years respectively, and 
there getting them made dancing-girls. This 
was done “by marrying them to the god, and 
by tying on their necks foétas in token thereof, 
with the intention that they should acknowl- 
edge that they would be devoted to prostitu- 
tion.” Strange to say, the Madras Government 
pardoned the convicted, and has taken no step 
to stop the iniquity for the future. 


THE municipal government of Madras re- 
ports in that city “2,058 prostitutes, zwcluding 
the women attached to the Hindoo temples.” 


THE report also states that the 330,052 
Hindoos dwelling in the same city are divided 
into 124 castes, that will neither intermarry, 
nor eat with each other. 


“Thé Friend of India” for Oct. 3 says, 
“Of all the evils to be deplored in connection 
with the car-festival (religious) at Pooree, that 
of obscene songs and gestures is the worst.” 
The Hindoo type of civilization is higher than 
that of the Burmans; but their religion, the 
parent of Buddhism, deifies lust. 


“THE INDIAN MIRROR” (organ of native 
theists, Calcutta) says, “The Doorga Pooja” 
(a heathen festival) “is dying by reason of its 
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own rottenness. We have ourselves watched, 
and found that we are much less disposed 
than before to undergo expense during the 
Pooja. There is not much doubt, that, in 
another fifty years, Calcutta will present a 


very different spectacle at the time of the 
Doorga Pooja. Jdolatry is surely doomed. 
Let us hope and trust that it will not be fol- 
lowed by scepticism and unbelief, but by 
faith, truth, and purity.” 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN NOVEMBER, 1873. 


MAINE, $57.30. 


Jefferson, rst ch., mon. con. coll. 6; North Liver- 
more, a friend of missions g St. George ch., of 
wh. 1 is fr. Mrs. Hannah Simmons, and .os fr. 
Hattie Linnell, Bry Shaw tr. 11.05 ; 

Saco-river Asso., C. J. Wedgwood tr., Lyman, ch. 
5; Freedom, ch. 1; 

York Asso.. Wm. Emery tr. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $74.50. 


N. H. State Convention, A. J. Prescott tr., Sutton, 
ch. 1.50; Stratham, ch. 2.50; Greenville, ch. 8; 
Bow, ch., for the Burman Mission 6; ; 

A friend 2; Stratham, Rev. J. T. Smith and wife 5; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Frank- 
lin, Mrs. Walter Aiken, for mission-work, care 
Miss A. M. Fielde, Swatow, China, v 


VERMONT, $21.54. 


North Springfield, Rev. D. S. Hawley 10; West 
Brattleborough, Bap. Mission 11.54; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $784.17. 


Brookline, ch., mon. con. coll. T. Seaverns tr. 
170.79; Malden, ch., S. Shute tr. 139.62; Chel- 
sea, Cary-av. ch., mon. con. coll. 64.23; 

Florida, ch. 10; Stoneham, ch., mon. con. coll. 7.45; 
Waltham, Mrs. Millard, per Rev. G. W. Gardner 
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Framingham, rst ch., E. Hemenway tr., of wh. 10 
is fr. Miss Sarah L. Haven, for mission-work care 
Rev. E. O. Stevens, Prome, Burmah, 

Pittsfield, rst ch., W. W. Gamwell tr. 121.50; Hing- 
friend, per Rev. C. H. Carpenter 2; Na- 
tick,ch. 29; 

Haverhill, rst ch., mon. con. coll., Geo. Appleton 
tr. 100; Newton, Soc. of Miss. Ing. of Newton 
Theo. Inst., R. Matthews tr. 9.60; Rev. C. H. 
Carpenter 30; Boston, a friend 1; 


RHODE ISLAND, $259.84. 
Providence, South ch. 3; Geo. D. Wilcox 20; 3d 
ch., I. Goddard tr. 34.723 
R. I. Bap. State Convention, R. B. Chapman tr., 
Providence, rst ch., mon. con. coll. 62.76; Jeffer- 
son-st. ch. 28.49; Wickford, rst ch., of wh. 36.90 
is mon. con. coll., 75.27; Sheldonville, ch. 10.50; 
Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Provi- 
dence, a friend, 


CONNECTICUT, $263.11. 


Conn. Bap. State Convention, W. Griswold tr., 
Thompson, Cent. ch. 21; Plainfield, Union ch. 
10; Easton, ch. 10.25; Bloomfield, ch. 9; Water- 
ford, rst ch. 47.60; Brooklyn, ch. 9.22; Wethers- 
field, ch. 6.04; East Cornwall, ch. 4; 

Mystic River, Union ch. 63; Danbury, 2dch., J. 
Amsbury tr. 63 ; 

Winthrop, rst Saybrook ch. 


NEW YORK, $1,635.75. 

Addison, ch., mon. con. coll. 17.16; Phelps, a friend 
2; Andover, Mrs. R. S. Cobb, per. Rev. C. H. 
Carpenter 7; Poughkeepsie, a friend, for the Tel. 
Miss. 110; Albion, rst ch., J. M. Barker tr. 47.583 
eida Asso., A. Hubbell tr. 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Long-Island 
Asso., Greenport, ch. 110; Ea. Marian, ch. 5.91; 
Sie 6th Av. ch. 12.50; Strong Pl. ch. 139.05 ; 

So. N.Y. Asso., N. York, Pilgrim ch. 42; Mt. 


Vernon ch., of wh. roo is fr. Miss. Soc. 118.313 
West Farms ch., in part 11; 

Dutchess Asso., South Dover, ch. 11.16; Mrs. 
Thomas Wheeler 100; Mrs. A. Allen1r; Stam- 
ford, 1st ch., in part 5; J. Booth 5; North East, 
ch., in part sagt R. Campbell 5; Kent, 2d ch., 
in part 4.80; Pawlings, rst ch., in part 4; Pater- 
son, ch. 3.503 

Hudson-riv. No. Asso., Albany, Mrs. S. Patten 5; 
Miss Fannie S. Patten roo; Ea. Hillsdale, ch. 4; 
Cohoes, ch., in part 20; Waterford, ch., in part 
8.55; Hudson, ch., in part 20; 

Hudson-riv. Cent. Asso., Stamford, 2d ch., 18; 
Catskill, 2d ch., in part 9.50; 

Saratoga Asso., Burnt Hills, ch., in art, 

Mohawk-riv. Asso., Newport, Mrs. Lydia Smith, 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Alleghany 
Asso., Whitesville, ch., Hezekiah Kibbe, 

Cayuga Asso., an aged bro. 

Chemung-riv. Asso., Bath, ch., in part, 

Monroe Asso., Rochester, rst ch. 100; 2d ch. 69.20; 

Asso., Fayetteville, ch. 

Seneca Asso., Ithaca, ch. 

Yates Asso., fr. Treas. 


NEW JERSEY, $88.54. 


Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., North N. J. 
Asso., C. B. Reynolds, of wh. 25 is qr. payt. tow. 
sup. of nat. pr. and 12.50 tow. sup. of student, 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec. Mt. Holly, 
ch. 18; Greenwich, ch. 22.05; Cape Island, a 
7-99; Beverly, ch. 1; Newfield, ch. 2; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $270.33. 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Upland, 
ch. 39.353; Mrs. J. Lewis Crozer, for sup. of girl 
in Mrs. L.W. Johnson’s sch., Swatow, China, 50 ; 
Philadelphia, Rev. John Peddie 10; Miss E. M. ~ 
Davis 10; J. T. Elwell’s S. S. class socts.; Shiloh, 
ch. S. S..15; Olivet, ch. 30.67; Mt. Pleasant, 
ch., of wh. 5 is for the Af. Miss. 58.85; Cold 
Point, ch. 20; Hephziba, ch. 8.18; Coatsville, 
ch. 8.05; Titusville, S.S., bal. for Ramiah, nat. 
pr. care Rev. A.V. Timpany, Ramapatam, India, 
5; Buffalo, ch. 8.35; Pleasant Grove, ch. 6.38; 


VIRGINIA, $3.00. 
Charlottesville, James Alexander, 


WEST VIRGINIA, $5.00. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Raven- 
wood, Rev. W. E. Powell, 


OHIO, $269.39. 


Cambridge, Rev. John Deets, 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., avails of 
photographs sold for Rev. A. Bunker’s sch. Toun- 

‘oo, Burmah, 

Ashtabula Asso., Jefferson, ch. 

Auglaize Asso., Lima, Rev. N. Kirk, for nat. prs. 

Huron Assoc., North Fairfield, ch. 17.06; Mrs. 
Yarnell’s S. S., infant-class 1.35 ; Flora Hopkins’s 
class 2.54; Belle Smith’s class1; New Haven, 
ch. 3.87; Brownson, ch. 7.92; 

Marietta Asso., Valley, ch. 

Maumee Asso., West Barre, Amos Taft, 

Miami Asso., Bethel, ch. 45.02 ; Cincinnati, 9th St. 
ch., N. Goldsmith 30; 

Miami Union Asso., Springfield, rst ch. S. S. 


$171 31 
$22 05 
6 00 
29 25 141 7t 
157 55 
7 00 15 10 
5° 00 
5° oo Io co 
19 64 
169 20 
eel 116 34 
° 
374 64 
37 50 
22 45 
51 04 
93 98 
152 50 
140 60 
57 72 
270 33 
3.00 
25 00 
117 5 00 
126 00 
20 00 12 50 
18 76 
41 17 
183 74 33 74 
231 44 8 20 
50 00 
267 46 75 02 
25 00 
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INDIANA, $149.63. 


Coll. ae Rev. S. M. Stimson, agt. Mrs. Mary D. 
atch, 
White-water Valley Asso., Richmond, ch. 
Curry’s Prairie Asso., Shelburn, ch. 
Indianapolis Asso., South-st. ch. 
La ang Asso., La Fayette, ch. 32; Martin L. 
ierce for sup. of Rev. Requa, Toungoo, 50; 
Mark Bailey, jun., to educate a nat. youth, to 
take the name of the donor, 20; Chauncey, ch. 
5; Brookston, ch. 3.80; 
Asso., Jordan, ch. 
edford Asso., Mitchell, ch. 
North. Ind. Asso., Crown Point, ch. Frances E. 


North-East Ind. Asso., Auburn, ch. for European 


missions, 
ILLINOIS, $355.95. 


Bloomington, Sarah E. Wilson 16; Old Ripley, 
Rev. Peter Long, for the chapel at Paris 1; 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dis. Secs., Bloomington Asso., 50; Washington., 
Mrs. M. M. Bowers, tow. sup. of Bekoo, nat. 
pr., care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Nongong, Assam, 
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Chicago Asso., Campton, by Mrs. Storms, 2.35; 
Chicago, 2d ch. 41 ; St. Charles, ch. of wh. 40 cents 
isfr. S. S. tow. sup. of Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Now- 

Assam, 5.25 ; 

“ ville Asso., Upper Alton, ch., mon. con. 
coll. 

Fox-river Asso., Chicago, 25th St. ch. 25; Sand- 
wich, ch. 50.05 ; 

Ottowa Asso., ch. 31-653 Lamoille, ch., 
Mrs. Walker and others, 3.65; Mendota, S.S., to 
be designated, 62 50; 

Peoria Assoc., New Winsor, ch. 

Rock-river Asso., Belvidere, rst ch. S. S., tow. sup. 
of pupil in Rev. R. E. Neighbor’s sch., Now- 

em _Asso., Blandinsville, ch. 10; Macomb, Dr. 
M. T. Winslow 5; 


IOWA, $179.20. 


Denison, Mrs. Adeline Seabury, 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs. Burlington Asso. a. Creek, ch., 
tow. sup. of pupil in Rev. j. . Clough’s sch., 
Ongole, India, 

Davenport Asso., Iowa City, ch. 

Grand Riv. Asso., Cromwell, ch. 2; Platte 
Prairie, ch. 3; 

Towa-valley Asso., Marshalltown, ch. 

Linn Asso., Anamosa, ch. 

So.-West Asso., Atlanta, ch. 7.50; Glenwood, ch., 
S. S., tow. sup. of student, care a E. Clough, 
Ongole, India, 25; Harlan, ch., E. J. Currier 
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Washington Asso., Washington ch., Calvin Cra- 


ven, 
MICHIGAN, $23.42. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Shiawassee Asso., Commerce ch. 


6 00 
Washtenaw Asso., Ann-Arbor ch. 17 42 


Thank-Offering Fund. 
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MINNESOTA, $6.45. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Minn.-Valley Asso., Lincoln, S. S., 
for the Teloogoo Mission, 


WISCONSIN, $3.75. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Janesville Asso., Clinton, ch. 
La Fayette .» Boscobel, ch. 


MISSOURI, $73.90. 


Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Bethel Asso., Bethel, ch. 9.60; Han- 
nibal, ch., J. W. Brady 5; Palmyra, ch. 10 80; 

No. Cent. Asso., Mt. Zion, ch. 

No. Liberty Asso., Kearney, ch. 8.50; Liberty, 2d 
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COLORADO, $16.00. 
Greeley, ch., per Rev. James French, 


CALIFORNIA, $12.00, 
San Diego, ch. mon. con. coll. 


SWEDEN, $276.87. 


Stockholm, Bap. chs. in Sweden, of wh. 149.62 is 
for missions in Burmah, and 96.49 fr. Sundsvall 
Miss. Union, 246.11 in gold, per P. Palmquist, 


CHINA, $302.40. 


Ni ,.Mrs. Jane Freeman of London, 128 in 
old, per Rev. J. R. Goddard, 153.60; Mrs. A. 
f° Freeman of London, 124-in gold, per Rev. H. 
Jenkins, 148.80; 302 40 


$5,132 04 


LEGACIES. 


Southbridge, Mass., John Edwards, per 
Rev. H. H. Rhees, 

Richmondville, N.Y., Rev. Chas. C. 
Bourn, D. W. Warner Exr. 

New York, N. Y., Samuel Vernon, 
Thos. Vernon Exr. in part, ; 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Francis D. Mason, per 
A. P. Capwell, Esq. 

Stockholm, Sweden, A. Kremlin, per P. 
Palmquist, 

51370 00 


$10,502 04 
Donations and legacies from Apr. 1 to Nov. 1, 
1873, 


Donations and legacies from Apr. 1 to Dec. 1, 
1873, $62,483 78 
Detroit, Mich. L. B. Austin, 35 shares Peekskill 

Plough Works, par value, $3,500 00 


51,981 74 


THANK-OFFERING FUND. 


(SUPPLEMENTARY. ) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Salem, rst ch., bal. $15 00 
RHODE ISLAND. 
R. I. Bap. State Convention, R. B. Chapman tr., 
Wickford, rst ch. 36; Providence, Mrs. Sam’! G. 
Mumford 10; 


46 00 
Providence, South ch. 


12 00 


CONNECTICUT. 
Conn. Bap. State Convention, Wareham Griswold 


tr., Hartford 1st ch. 220.47; Willimantic, ch. 9; 
Clinton, ch. 9; Rev. David Wright 2; West 
Meriden, ch. 37; 

VIRGINIA, 


Charlottesville, Jas. Alexander, 


Previously reported, 
Total, 
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Fr 
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17 00 Al 
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C 
48 60 
276 8 D 
75 95 
97 80 
10 00 
15 00 ( 
3 00 
12 20 
I 00 
5 00 
112 50 
2 00 
= 
$351 47° 
19,709 16 
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BROWNSON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL FUND. 


Collections in aid of the endowment of a hams = oy among the Teloogoos, Hindostar, made by 
ev. J. E. Clough. 


IN CASH. 


NEW YORK, $636.40. 


Rochester, Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Kendrick 100; M. B. 
Anderson 50; Students’ Miss. Soc. of Theo. Sem. 
6.40; E. R. Andrews 10; Mrs. Warren 2; Mrs. 
orse 5; afriendr; 
Dunkirk, Robert Nelson, 
Erie Bap. Asso. 
Frewsburgh, Mrs. F. Chamberlain .50; Miss How- 
ard 2; Dea. Thomas 1; 
Westfield, Stillman Parker, 
Albany, a friend, 
Buffalo, John Bush 50; C. M. Shettuck 10; H. H. 
Phillips 10; Miss Mary Dobbins 5; R. S. Spencer 
10; Margaret Martin 1; Washington st. ch. 45; 


OHIO, $342.70. 


Cleveland, Jas. M. Hoyt 100; Colgate Hoyt 15; 
Loren Prentiss 10; Mrs. R. Johnson 2; Henry 
Chisholm 100; Alfred Eyears 25; E. C. Rouse 
60; Mrs. Buches 2.20; = Franks’s S. S. Class 
2.25; two friends 1.25; 

Dayton, Dea. McIntyre, 


INDIANA, $35.00. 
Evansville, ch. per Rev. T. Allen, 


ILLINOIS, $1,381.09. 

Mendota, Mr. Bowen 100; Sublette, Mrs. Merri- 
field 100 ; Chas. F. Ingalls 100; Mt. Carroll, Rev. 
H. B. Waterman 100; Bloomington, D. B. Har- 
wood 50; Sandwich, M. T. Wicks 100; 

Canton, Nathan Overman 25; Mrs. Overman 25 ; 

Alton, ch., of wh. 100 ea. is fr. G. H. Hopkins and 
A. J. Hawley ; pe ea. fr. D. D. Ryrie and W. H. 
Burroughs; 40 fr. D. E. Marsh ; 25 ea. fr. W. M. 
Pierson and wife and C. A. Coldwell ; 20 fr. Dea. 
and Miss Abbie Flagg; 10 ea. fr. Mrs. R. S. 
Pierson, E. A. Haight, and G. E. Houghton; 5 
ea. fr. Mrs. R. Flagg and E. Marsh jr.; Mrs. 
Shelby 2; coll. 5; 

Chicago, Union Park ch. 86.34; S. A. Scribner 10; 
Rev. Mr. Tewksbury 100; br. Crittenden 1; 
Western Av. ch., a friend 1; sundry individuals 
per R. R. Williams 10.75 ; 

Marengo, F. W. Patrick 25; Joel Smith 5; Dea. 
Bailey 1; Dea. Finney 1; Mrs. Lorence 1; Mrs. 
M. Candless 1; 

Ellen C. Spencer, 

‘on, Mrs. Garlic, 


IOWA, $322.45. 


Davenport, ch. 62.45 ; Bloomington, A. H. Shope’s | 


S. S. class 5;- Clinton, ch. 5; Cedar Lake, Mrs. 
Rosa Howard 25; Anamosa, Mrs. S. Alden 50; 
New Haven, Rev. J. M. Wood 50; 

Pella, Mrs. Libbie Wiser 25; Mason City, Mrs. 
Wheeler 25; Ottumwa, Rev. W. L. Brown 50; 
Dubuque, Caleb Sadler 25; 


MICHIGAN, $377.00. 

Kalamazoo, Francis Colman 50; Dr. and Mrs. 
Hodge 25; Miss Carrie Hodge 1; Mrs. Wood- 
ward 25; Mrs. Huntington 10; Geo. H. Evans 
10; D. C. Higly 5; C. D. Ives 2.50; a little girl 
25 cents in silver ; 

Detroit, Dea. Albert Ives 100; Mrs. A. Glover 50; 
Mrs. Brown 1; a friend 1; B. M. Irving 5; 
Master Ralph B. Wilkinson, contents of a mite- 
box 1.25; i. H. James 10; 

Grand Rapids, Amelia Davis 25; Mrs. Goulding 
10; Mrs. C. A. Wall 10; Mrs. G. W. Hews 10; 

ohn Cressman 5; Dea. Converse per Mrs. E. 
ewett 20; 
WISCONSIN, $65.77. 

Milwaukee, Mr. Roundy 25; a friend 10; Sycamore 
st. ch. coll. 5.52; a little girl, per Rev. D. H. 
Drake 25 cents ; 

Mrs. Sayers, 


MINNESOTA, $50.00. 
Austin, Mrs. Parker, avails of sale of watch, chain, ; 
and pencil, $50 00 
MISSOURI, $161.00. 
St. Louis, W. M. Senter 25; Luther & Teasdale 5; 
Ladies of 2d Bap. ch. 100; Mrs. Jas. H. Brit- 


tain 103 140 00 
Springfield ch. * 2100 


Total cash, $3,371 41 
IN NOTES, 


given by the persons named, payable generally in from five to 
ten years, with annual interest. 


NEW YORK, $5,880.00. 


Mayville, Rev. J. H. Miller 100; Esther S. Bushee 

te Carrie E. Putnam 25; B. D. Southworth 10; 
. M. Drake 10; W. R. Pelton 10; A. W. Dafoe 
10; N. D. Lewis 103 

Hornby, Samuel D. Ro 

Buffalo, Julius Walker 50; P. J. Ferris 100; V. R. 
Hotchkiss 100; O. C. Burdeet 50; E. L. Hed- 
strom 600; Thomas Chester 100; John C. Harvey 
50; E. W. Denison 100; James Reed 50; 

Rochester, William N. Sage 100; Mary Fitch, for 
scholarship in memory of Ahira G. Fitch 600; 
Edwin O. Sage 100; E. R. and Emma Dusenbery 
600; Julia M. Pancost 100; Mrs. Annie Pancost 
Bishop 100; F. B. Bishop 100; 

Worcester, Rev. J. B. Pixley, for Pixley scholarship 
in sem. to educate a young man to bear the name 
of J. B. Pixley, 

Busti, Susan Stoddard 30; Rev. Spencer Fisher 
100; D. B. Stockton 50; 

Fredonia, E. M. Petitt, for scholarship in memory 
of Mrs. E. M. Petitt, 

New York, A. P. Graves, 

Frewsburgh, Rev. A. D. Bush 100; Mrs. Eliza Ann 
Frew 50; = Myers, jun., 100; Geo. W. Fenton, 
for Geo. Washington Fenton scholarship 600; 
Isaac Miller 100; J. D. Bain 25; Mrs. Lizzie 
Robertson 25 ; 

Panama, Hon. W. L. Sessions, 

Sherman, Rev. J. N. Pease, 

Jamestown, Jerome Preston, 


PENNSYLVANIA, $2,400.00. 


Philadelphia, Rev. z V. Ambler, for scholarship 
in sem. to be called J. V. Ambler scholarship, 
Franklin, Richard H. Austin 600; Rev. A. C. Wil- 

liams 100; Chas. Miller 600; 
Oil City, Rev. J. D. Herr, 
Titusville, Mrs. S. Skinner 300; Alfred J. Inloss 


100 ; 
OHIO, $2,400.00. 


Cleveland, Rev. Sam’l W. Duncan 600; Rev. A. 
. Behrends 100; Mrs. J. P. Bishop 100; 
Andrew Cant 300; C. Prentiss 600; A. A. David- 


son 600; 
Martinsburgh, John B. Williams 50; Levi Selles 50; 
INDIANA, $2,050.00. 


Charles P. Jacobs 200; 

Cleveland 300; Wm. C. Smock 50; Charles F. 

Cleveland ec S. C. Hanna 600; E. H. Williams 

o; J. J. W. Billingsley 50; A.C. Morse 600; 
5°; 


. Knippenbe: 
Shelbyville, W. W. Lowe, 


ILLINOIS, $10,735.00. 
Sandwich, Ahiries Pratt, 
Minouk, H. Simpson, 
Mendota, M. K. Olds 100; L. B. Merrifield 100; 
Centralia, Sarah A. Will 
Canton, D. H. Cooley 100; Israel S. Piper 100; 
Henry H. Herr 100; E. E. Smith 100; Daniel 
D. Miller 50; Wm. A. Barnes 50; Edward W. 
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West sc; Adeline Wilson 50; W. H. Lester 50; 
Mary E. Goodale 25; Mrs. D. H. Palmer 25; 

Sublette, A J. Rogers, 

Champaign, A. E. Harmon 100; A. L. Farr 100; 

Chicago, I. N. Hobart 100; E. B. Tolman 100; 
Mary B. Tolman 100; Rev. C. F. Tolman 100; 
Rev. Albert N. Arnold 600; H. A. Rust 600; 
a E. Sutherland 100; J. A. Shaffer 100; Eva 
‘Herrick and Celia B. Herrick 200; J. Newton 
Crittenton 100 ; Sophia E. Chamberlin 100; James 
Gurney 100; atson W. Gleason 50; Arthur 
Tredway 600; Rev. J. C. Burroughs 100; Isaac 
Russell 50; John B. merest Edward Davies 25 ; 
— Long 500; W. T. Bloom 600; Chas. 

aker 600 ; Rev. Thos. W. Goodspeed 100; John 

A. Phillips 100; Archibald Spratt 100; Gussie E. 
Grant 100 ; Rev. N. F. Ravlin 6co; Joseph Roger- 
son, scholarship in memory of Mrs. Agnes B. 
Gordon 100; Jesse Clement 50; Rev. John Gor- 
don, for scholarship in memory of Mrs. Agnes B. 
Gordon 100;John C. Henderson, for scholarship 
in memory of Mrs. Agnes B. Gordon 100; Fran- 
cis W. 
Mrs. Agnes B. Gordon, in sem. 100; Walter 
Farmerzs; E. W. Case, for scholarship in memo- 
by Mrs. Agnes B. Gordon, 100; Western Av. 
ch. Jno. E. Lewis tr., for scholarship in memory 
of Mrs. Agnes B. Gordon 100; 

Roseville, Hannah Ostrander, 

Bloomington, Lydia M. Hewitt 50; C. E. Hewitt 
50; L. G. Bent 50; 

Galva, C. W. Clark 100; S. Barnett 50; 

Galesburg, C. Leach, jun., 

Kewanee, Nehemiah Merritt 25; B. H. Wright 25; 
Carlos Swift 50; H. Clay Merritt 50; 

Alton, : and D. Miller 25; John Woodroof 25; H. 
Veech 10; Richard Flagg 50; 

Quincy, Renworth Gore, 

Springfield, Elizabeth Hay 200; Mary H. Allen 
100; 

Marengo, B. S. Parker, 

Ottowa, W. E. Prichard, 

Galesburg, F. W. Ward, 

Marseilles, Lewis Peddicord 50; W. W. Johnson 


5°; 
Canton, L. J. Spencer 50; M. B. Messler 25; E. 
unt 25; 
Shannon, Elijah Northey, 
Wheaton, John Sutcliffe, 


MICHIGAN, $2,960.00. 


Detroit, Solon Prentiss 200; Chas. C. Bowen 300; 
A. C. Bacon 100; Wm. W. Antisdell, for scholar- 
ship in memory of Miss Lola Antisdell, 600; A. 
H. Wilkinson 100; A. S. Austin 125; Henry H. 

ames 90; Geo. B. Simons 50; J. i Eakins 50; 
ill. H. Brearley 100; Abbie S. Austin 120; 

Ann Arbor, Andrew Ten Brook, 

Albion, P. S. Maxom, 

Comstock, Mrs. Francis J. Hale, 

Grand Rapids, John Atkins, for scholarship in sem- 
inary, 600; J. S. Crosley & Son 100; Robert B. 
Loomis 50; W. W. Weatherby 50; Wm. Hovey 
100; Amelia Davis 25; 


IOWA, $4,402.50. 


Davenport, S. Nelson 253 Norman Jordan 50; R. 
S. Price 50; Geo. P. Carman 50; Levi Davis 50; 
A. Judson Montague 100; Wm. Thompson 50; 
Edward M. Miles 20; W. Fasching 25; N. S. 
Burton 50; 

Washington, Catharine Ditmans 50; N. Leitler 
100; Willtam Cochran 50; William Ditmans 50; 
Edwin C. Cady 50; John P. Coffman 50; Calvin 
Craven 100; 

Riceville, Shadrach Sherman, 

Wheatland, Wm. J. Mecarney, 

Osage, Alva Bush, 

Clinton, S. Bannister 25; M. L. Seymour 25; Chas. 
H. Toll 100; M.T. Lamb 100; C. E. Bentley 

o0; John C. Griswold 25; B. A. Jackman 25; 
ames Pearce 25; W. W. Leslie 50; 

my Smith Frey, 

Vinton, A. H. Smock 50; H. T. Smock 50; B. M. 
ones 25; 

Ainsworth, J. Mickey & Co. 

Nova Springs, H. F. Davison, 


ewland, for scholarship in memory of © 


Brownson Theological School Fund. 


$700 00 
50 00 
200 


(January, 


Sm anh Sioux City, Alex. Geddes and J. Sun- 

erland, 

Richmond, J. P. Babcock 50; S. M. Crumblett 25; 
D. S. Bis - 50; Gideon Bean 50; 

Cedar Falls, Rev. William H. Stifier, 

Waterloo, Ladies’ Aid Soc. of rst Bap. ch., Mrs. 
E. Everhart Pres. 

Charles City, E. K. Cressey 50; Lad. of Bap. Dime 
Soc., Mrs. L. C. Miner bie, and Mrs. Mt. Mc- 
Donald tr. 50; 

Waukon, Geo. M. Adams, 

Waverley, Forrest A. Marsh, 

Oxford, Charles Brooks, 

Anamosa, E. B. Alderman, 

aan, Asa Prescott 35; John Stewart 100 
and 50; 

Masilon, F. A. Gates, 

De Witt, H. L. C. Vau 

Oskaloosa, J. F. Child, 

Ames, S. H. Mitchell, 

Marshalltown, Darius Fuller, 

Uniontown, J. A. Abbott, 

Nugents Grove, E. H. Ellis, 

Camanche, Charles D. Manning 25; Eliza Bowee 
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Mason City, A. Dunham 25; James Draper 25; 

ae Sociable, by H. A. ue Pres., and N. 

wil Sec., 503 

Pella, E. C. Spinney 25; M. W. Rudd 50; 

Dubuque, W. H. Bassett 100; James A. Johnston 
100; Matthew F. wey a 100; J. H. Riland 
and W. G. Riland 100; H. W. 100; Elias 
Fasching 50; 

Ottumwa, Abbie Ruth Gunn 

Towa City, F. Adkins 50; Mrs. G. S. Guild, Angie 
V. Hill, and Blanchie Hill, 37.50; James G. Hill 
100; Jennie L. Peck 50; A. C. Denison 100; 
C. M. Ramsdell 363 E. A. Griffith 25: Amos N. 
Currier 100; R. M. Bixby 25; Lizzie omy 755 
F. A. Charles 25; J. S. Charles 50; Mary 
Charles 25 ; 

Point, L. F. Carrier, 

Kelloy, Wim. Elliott, 


WISCONSIN, $1,450.00. 
Waupacca, S. C. Sale and M. M. Sale, 
Beaver Dam, O. L. Moore, 
Waukesha, Isaac Lain 100; A. Kendrick 100; 
Milwaukee, J. G. Henshall 100; Lyman Evering- 
ham 250; Geo. Knowles, for the Geo. Knowles 
scholarship in sem. 600 ; 
Wauback, J. W. Thompson, 
Reedsburgh, E. D. Barbour, 


MINNESOTA, 1,125.00. 


Minneapolis, Lyman Palmer 600; E. N. Brown 50; 
Concord, Erastus Westcott, 

Mankato, W. C. Durkee, 

St. Paul, Daniel F. Tompkins, 

Hebron, B. F. Muzzy, 

Le Roy, A. J. Palmer, 


MISSOURI, $1,800.00. 

St. Louis, ladies of 2d Bap. ch., by A. H. Randall 
and E. L. Burlingham, for a woman’s scholarshi 
in sem., bal. 500; 2d Bap. ch. by Rev. A. H. 
Burlingham 600; Rev. G. J. Johnson 50; 3d Bap. 
ch., by Rev. W. Pope Yeamans 600; 

Hannibal, A. R. Twining, 


NEBRASKA, $350.00. 


Nebraska City, T. S. Davies 50; E. W. Cassel = 
J. T. Westover 50; Jerome Lathrop 50; J. 
Cassel 50; A. Bowen 100; 


Total notes 


Conditional obligation of Marcus Brownson, of Oil 
City, Penn. 


IN STOCK. 


Detroit, Mich., six shares Peekskill Plough-Works, 
par value 100, 


Total, cash, notes, and stock, 


350 90 


$35,552 5° 


10,000 00 


600 90 


$49,523 91 
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